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Water 


What are you going to do today— 
hitch the boat trailer on the car and 
drive up to Lake Sparkle for some bass 
fishing; get an early start on the family 
washing; fix a picnic lunch and gather 
up the family for a day of fun and swim- 
ming at the beach; move the aluminum 
pipe down the lane to irrigate that 20- 
acre field of tomatoes? 

Well, whatever the day holds for you, 
you can be thinking about it 
you're washing your face in the morn- 
ing, rinsing off your toothbrush under 
the faucet and casting an eye out the 
window to check the prospects for rain. 
And whatever you do this morning, to- 
morrow and everyday you're alive, will 


while 


be governed by water. 

You'll see, in reading this issue of THE 
CONSERVATIONIST, that we’re doing quite 
a bit of talking about water. In Old 
Water Mills of New York, as a key in 
the hands of early settlers to sustain our 
pioneer lives; in Wetlands, Water and 
Wildlife as the common denominator in 
the management of our wildlife re- 
sources. We've talked a lot about water 
in earlier issues and we'll talk a lot 
about it in the future—for water is vital 
in the conservation of our natural re- 
sources and essential to our well-being 
as a people. It always has been and it’s 
getting more so. 

Back in 1900, the people of this coun- 
try needed about four billion gallons of 
water a day for all purposes. Today 
we're using more than 200 billion gal- 
lons a day and it’s estimated that within 
twenty years our needs will exceed 350 
billion gallons per day—for human con- 
sumption, for agricultural irrigation and 
industry. These are direct needs. Not 
included is the equally vital role of water 
for navigation, recreation and fish and 
wildlife conservation. 

We're beginning to feel the pinch now 
in providing the right amount of water 
of the right quality in the right place 
at the right time. That pinch will be- 
come more acute; more painful. It’s 
time to do some serious thinking and 
planning about the conservation of water. 
It’s our life blood—Eprror. 
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HE income and expenditures for 
fish and game work in New York 
were set forth in the article, 
“The Fish and Game Dollar,” in 

the last issue of THE CONSERVATIONIST 

(June-July, 1957). The information was 

presented in the form of a financial ac- 

counting or report. 

The purpose of this follow-up article 
is to interpret the information in terms 
of the adequacy of present income and 
expenditures to meet today’s needs in 
fish and game conservation. These needs 
are considered in relation to our present 
program, desirable expansion of the pres- 
ent program and new programs which 
should be undertaken. 


Present Program 


The balance sheet presented in the 
article on “The Fish and Game Dollar” 
showed estimated expenditures for the 
present fiscal year ($5,785,762) to be 
about $648,000 greater than anticipated 
new income for the year ($5,137,903) 
with the difference to be paid from un- 
expended balances and cash on hand. 
There are no operating reserves in this 
budget and if income is less than antici- 
pated, expenditures will have to be cut 
accordingly. 

It is obvious, therefore. that present 
income is inadequate, at least in the 
amount of $648,000. to carry forward 
the present program because unexpended 
balances and cash on hand may be spent 
only once. Actually, more than $648.000 
additional annual income would be re- 
quired to maintain the present program 
in future years because the cost of near- 
ly all labor and material involved in 
conservation work is continuing to in- 
crease. Some additional income may re- 
sult from increased license sales, but 
only enough to make up a small part of 
this deficit. 

The conclusion is straightforward that 
if the Department is to continue to oper- 
ate its fish and game program on present 
levels of income, then substantial cut- 
backs will have to be made in important 
programs. The discrepancy between in- 
come and cost is so large that it could 
not be made up by retrenchments. but 
would require major reductions in the 
programs of law enforcement, fish and 
game. 

A note on Federal aid funds in relation 
to financing the fish and game program 
is probably in order. Federal aid funds 
are income to the Department in the 
sense they permit doing more fish and 
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A Crisis and a Time for Decision 



































game work in acquisition, development, 
management and research work. The ob- 
jective of the Federal aid program, how- 
ever, is to supplement the state’s ef- 
forts on behalf of fish and game; not 
to substitute Federal financing for state 
financing of a fish and game agency’s 


regular activities. The Federal govern- 
ment pays three-fourths of the cost of 


approved Federal aid projects and the 
state pays one-fourth. Thus the state 
must provide its share of the cost from 
other sources of income in order to 
secure the benefits of the Federal aid 
program. If the state does not provide 
its share and does not expand the Fed- 
eral allocation within two years. then 
the allocation reverts to the Federal 
government and is lost to the state. 


Expansion of Present Program 
Needless to say, present income is 
not sufficient to permit any expansion 
of programs without a corresponding re- 
duction in other existing programs. 
There are, nevertheless, a number of 
programs which many persons interest- 
ed in our fish and game resources feel 
should receive greater emphasis. Among 
these are stream improvement. acquisi- 
tion and development of lake access 
sites, acquisition and development of 
more wetland areas, more intensive man- 
agement of existing game management 
areas, game management on State re- 
forestation areas, better equipping of 
Game Protectors and the possible hiring 
of additional Game Protectors in areas 
where present coverage is inadequate. 
There is sound basis for expansion of all 
these activities, but a discussion of three 
of them will serve to illustrate the need. 


Boat Access and Launching Sites 


One of the most vexatious problems 
facing many fishermen, particularly the 
increasing numbers who have their own 
boats and outboard motors. is how to 
gain access to a number of lakes which 
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Under the De- 


provide 
partment’s present program several boat 
launching and lake access sites are being 
developed each year. Unfortunately, this 
rate of development is not keeping pace 
with the loss of access sites which were 
formerly available to the public. This 


good fishing. 


program must be stepped up if the 
sportsmen of this State are going to have 
the opportunity to enjoy the fishing pro- 
vided by the Department’s management 
program in many lakes. 


State Forest Areas 


The State has approximately 550,000 
acres of State reforestation lands, distri- 
buted over 34 counties, which 


are open 
to public hunting and fishing. Recently 
the Department started game and _ fish 


management programs in co-ordination 
with the forestry management program 
on two of the reforestation areas on a 
pilot basis. This means of providing in- 
creased public hunting and fishing op- 
portunities should be extended wherever 
applicable and as soon as possible to 
the other 366 reforestation areas. This 
can only be done. however, if additional 
funds are made available for this. 


Modernizing Law Enforcement 


Both the sportsmen and the Depart- 
ment have felt for some time that all 
our Game Protectors and district law 
enforcement officers should be radio- 
equipped. Experience in other states 
shows that the increased efficiency re- 
sulting from use of radio more than jus- 
tifies the cost involved. However, it is 
not possible with present income to pro- 
vide the Protectors with this 
needed equipment. 

All of the activities listed above and 
others not noted need to be expanded 
if we are to begin to keep pace with 
today’s heavy pressure on our fish and 
game resources, but no major expan- 
sion is possible without additional in- 
come. 


much 
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recover for us the ground lost. 


—for the Future 


In this world of ours, nothing remains long at dead center. We either move 
forward or we slide back. And if we slide back, no amount of scrambling will 


In our conservation program for fish and game we are at such a point. I} 
the assurance of public hunting opportunity in the future is worth more than 
the four cents of each hunting dollar presently spent by the sportsmen for a 
license; if the assurance of public fishing opportunity in the future is worth 
more than the one cent of each fishing dollar presently spent by the sportsmen 
for a license—now is the time for the sportsmen of this State to say so. The 
alternates are set forth clearly in the accompanying article——Editor 




















New Programs 


There are several new programs which 
should be carried forward as fast as pos- 
sible. Of great importance is the Fish 
and Wildlife Management Practices Act 
passed by the 1957 Legislature to become 
effective April 1, 1958. This Act is of 
vital importance because it is directed 
at the solution of our most serious fish 
and game problem-—--the alarming de- 
crease in public hunting and _ fishing 
opportunties on private land. 


Fish and Wildlife Management 


A general discussion of the Fish and 
Wildlife Management Practices Act was 
published in the February-March. 1957 
CONSERVATIONIST and more detailed dis- 
cussions of this program will appear in 
subsequent issues. Briefly, it has three 
major objectives: (1) To provide for 
greater public access on private lands 
for hunting and fishing, (2) to encourage 
the use of good wildlife management on 
private lands, and (3) to furnish bene- 
fits to the private landowner which will 
encourage him to permit public hunting 
and fishing and to adopt good fish and 
wildlife management practices. The ob- 
jectives are to be accomplished through 
co-ordinator agreements between the 
landowner and the Department and the 
setting up of District Fish and Wildlife 
Management boards and a State Fish 
and Wildlife Management Board to ad- 
vise on practices. Emphasis is placed on 
the development of programs which will 
provide for good fish and wildlife prac- 
tices and public hunting and fishing in 
their area. 

The Fish and Wildlife Management 
Act was developed after careful study of 
the experiences of many states in trying 
to maintain public hunting and fishing. 
It is generally felt that the Act is sound- 
ly conceived and will do a real job for 
our State. It is apparent, however, that 
if it is to provide hunting and fishing 


opportunity for any sizeable part of our 
812.000 fishermen. 553.000 small game 
hunters and 444.000 big game hunters 
it will cost money. Work on planning 
the program is going forward at a good 
rate but the program cannot be expect- 
ed to begin to solve the problem unless 
the necessary funds are forthcoming. 


Land and Water Acquisition 


Another important program is the ac- 
quisition of lands and water needed to 
maintain our fish and game resources. 
Acquisition is considered a new _ pro- 
gram for the purpose of this discussion 
because each acquisition is a new pro- 
ject and because of the pressing need for 
a substantial increase in our acquisition 
program. The lands and water available 
for public hunting and fishing in the 
Forest Preserve, State Forest areas, Game 
Management areas and those which may 
become available under the Fish and 
Wildlife Management practice program 
are not sufficient to guarantee the future 
of our fish and game resources in this 
State. Moreover, certain wildlife habitats 
such as wetlands and possibly others 
must be kept in preductive state for wild- 
life. This can only be assured by public 
ownership and management. The de- 
struction of wetlands has been taking 
place at a rapid rate in recent years. 
Once wetlands have been destroyed 
they cannot be restored except at pro- 
hibitive cost. We can delay no longer 
the acquisition and protection of impor- 
tant wetlands unless we are willing to 
resign ourselves to a future with smaller 
wildlife populations. 

Acquisitions are relatively costly, not 
only because of the price of land but 
also due to the costs of negotiation, sur- 
veys and title searches and these costs 
will increase in years ahead. More im- 
portant is the fact that if we do not act 
promptly we will not have the oppor- 
tunity to save these lands for wildlife, 
they will not be available at any price. 


Reorganization 


Another activity that might be classi- 
fied under new programs is the reorgani- 
zation of the Division of Fish and Game 
which was discussed in the April-May, 
1957 CoNseRvVATIONIST. The purposes of 
the reorganization are to provide greater 
services. more efficient services and in 
general to provide the greatest possible 
benefits for each fish and game dollar 
spent. Since the reorganization calls for 
an increase in services in certain phases 
of the work and in various areas of the 
State, there are additional costs involved. 
It is believed that savings and increased 
efficiency that will result from the re- 
organization will help to compensate for 
the additional costs. Futhermore, the re- 
organization will provide an organization 
geared to handle fish and game programs 
of the future efficiently and equipped 
to develop sound and well balanced con- 
servation programs in each district of 
the State. 

Work is being started on all three of 
these new programs. There are, in ad- 
dition. other new programs which should 
be undertaken. The most important point, 
however. is that none of these programs 
can be developed to the stage where 
they will return greatest benefits to the 
sportsmen and public until the necessary 
funds are available. 


Reason for Present Financial 
Condition 

About 93 per cent of the income to 
the Conservation Fund (not including 
Federal aid funds) comes from the sale 
of hunting. fishing and trapping licenses. 
There has been no change in the fees 
for these licenses since January 1, 
1949. During the ensuing eight years, in- 
come from license sales has risen—due 
to selling more licenses—from $2,937,167 
in 1949 to $4.008.131 in 1956; an in- 
crease of 36 per cent. 

Compared with 1949, appropriations 
from the Conservation Fund for the cur- 
rent year are 61 per cent greater. Some 
of this increase is due to operation of 
new facilities, undertaking of new pro- 
grams and the employment of more per- 
sonnel. But much of the increase is due 
to increased costs all along the line. An 
idea of the increased costs may be gained 
from the fact that a Game Protector’s 
starting annual salary has increased from 
$2,698 in 1949 to $3.480 in 1957, an in- 
crease of 29 per cent. A fish hatchery 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Long Sault Dam with coffer dams nearly finished to shut off flow through Long 
Sault on left and divert it through completed South Sault section on right 


Sault 


THE TAMING OF A FAMOUS ST. LAWRENCE RAPIDS 


ILENT SAULT (pronounced Soo) 

will be her name from now on. 

The Long Sault was her maiden 

name and an unruly lady she 
was—that tempestuous strip of racing 
rapids of the St. Lawrence River taking 
her last furious fling before slipping 
away from our boundaries to be com- 
pletely encompased by the lands of our 
northern neighbor, Canada. Unlike “Dat 
Ole Man River,” the mighty St. Law- 
rence no longer “just keeps rolling 
along.” Man’s need for new hydro-power 
and shipping outlets to the sea is rapidly 
placing the lady in bondage. 

Thus might an observer of poetic 
nature describe what has been happen- 
ing to the international rapids section 
of the St. Lawrence River in the vicinity 
of Massena. But there is another and 
deeper aspect to this occurrence. To the 
engler, what goes on under the surface 
is of primary concern. A partial answer 
to “What’s Down There” was given in 
the December-January, 1956-57 issue of 
THe COoNSERVATIONIST describing the 
fish life salvaged from areas in the vicin- 
ity of Waddington, dewatered as part of 


the tremendous power and seaway proj- 
ect underway on the River. 

Early this Spring another diversion 
and drainage—this time involving the 
north channel of the Sault Rapids—was 
made in order to permit completion of 
the Long Sault Dam (a safety overflow 
structure for helping control the future 
flow of water through the main Barn- 
hart Island Power Dam). Again, a Con- 
servation Department salvage crew was 
on hand to rescue stranded fish; but this 
time little worth saving was found. Al- 
though the swift waters were known to 
be the haunt of numerous sturgeon and 
gamefish such as walleyes, and to a less- 
er extent smallmouth bass and an oc- 
casional muskalonge, construction activ- 
ities and shutting off of the flow of 
water by the upper coffer dam apparent- 
ly resulted in a hurried exodus by these 
species. Few game fish appeared in the 
isolated pools as they were pumped dry 
and these were transferred to safety in 
nearby open waters of the River. Some 
eels and a few hundred suckers and 
mullet—the seasonal spawning urge 
apparently dulling the latter’s other in- 


Long Sault Rapids, diverted and dewatered to permit completion of Dam 




















stincts—comprised the bulk of the fish 
life remaining. These “coarse fish” were 
not considered desirable for restocking, 
but were made available to anyone with 
a taste for them on a “help-yourself” 
basis. 

The south channel of the Sault Rapids 
had been drained two years before, when 
construction first began on the Long 
Sault Dam. This channel was a _ less 
tumultuous piece of rapids than her 
northern sister and was reputed to be 
inhabited by an abundance of walleyes, 
smallmouth bass and, not infrequently, 
big muskies. Fishing was good, although 
it took a stout-hearted fisherman with a 
good boat and motor and a thorough 
knowledge of the ways of the River to 
realize its possibilities to the fullest— 
and still survive. 

Fishing conditions this Spring pro- 
vided a fore-taste of some of the changes 
to be expected in the future. The best 
fishing in years for walleyes (from 1 to 
10 pounds) was found by those brave 
or foolhardy enough to venture into 
the treacherous waters of the River be- 
low the completed section of the Long 
Sault Dam through which the whole 
flow of the River then plunged. In a 
couple of years, when the entire proj- 
ect has been completed and is in opera- 
tion, the River’s flow, instead of being 
wasted over the Long Sault Dam, will 
pass through the Barnhart Island Power 
Dam. And it is there, in the swift tail- 
race waters, that the walleyes are likely 
to appear in abundance. Too, with their 
upstream movement in the St. Lawrence 
blocked, many more may run up into 
the nearby Grass River than formerly. 
If the occurrences of this Spring are a 
good indication, then another concentra- 
tion of walleyes can be expected in the 
future below the Iroquois Dam, the 
control dam being contructed 25 miles 
upstream to govern flows and water 
levels in the upper St. Lawrence River 
and Lake Ontario. 

When the project is completed, the 
swiftly-moving River of the past will 
have disappeared, and above the dams 
will be created 30-mile long “Lake St. 
Lawrence.” Fishing for bass, northern 
pike, walleyes and muskies (not to men- 
tion panfish such as perch, rock bass 
and bullheads) is expected to be excel- 
lent. 

As the River changes to a more lake- 
like enviroment, the fish will undoubtedly 
acquire new habits and the fishermen 
new methods. And with the passing of 
the years, the tales of thrilling fishing 
exploits, when a man floated on _ the 
swirling skirts of the now Silent Sault, 
will become legends. 

—Donatp G. Pasko, 
District Fisheries Manager 
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Old Water Mills 





New York 


Relics of the Past and Monuments to the Energy and Resourcefulness of Early New Yorkers 


ILHOUETTED against the light of 
the sinking sun, the man stood on 
the banks of a broad clear river, 
watching the play of colors on the 

rippling waters. As the reflections ran 
the gamut of flickering yellows to or- 
anges and reds and finally faded to a 
leaden silvery-black, he could see dainty 
dimples and spreading circles as here 
and there trout began to feed on the eve- 
ning hatch. 

Time stood still and the man was lost 
in his reverie. This, he mused, was the 
place he was looking for. His friends who 
had persuaded him to come see for him- 
self were right. It was all they had said— 
and more. In his mind’s eye he could 
visualize the dam and the mill that he 
would build. The dam, six feet high, 
would stretch across the river and the 
mill would stand on the left bank. Every- 
thing he saw was good. The river was 
full, fast and clear. It would, he knew, 
flow the year ‘round. Best yet, it was a 
place you could grow up with; full of 
trout and wildfowl. This was Tha-ha-he, 
—the Seneca Indian name meaning 
“fording place in low water”—the center 
of the Seneca’s favorite hunting grounds. 

The next day, the man began the long 
journey home, where he would glowingly 
describe to his wife the place and its po- 
tentialities. Finally, with the promise 
“that he would build her a home equal 
to any that struck her fancy on the way.” 
he persuaded her to leave her comfortable 
home. 

The year was 1807 and Dr. and Mrs. 
Jonas C. Baldwin became the first perma- 
nent settlers in what is now known as 
Baldwinsville. The dam was built with 
dificulty. Malaria in Summer caused 
“Summer sickness” and stopped the 
work. Once built, the dam had to be torn 
down and rebuilt because of a miscalcu- 
lation. After the dam came the sawmill 
and a year or so later, the grist mill. The 
Baldwins prospered. Their lumber was 
rafted down the Seneca, through Onon- 
daga Lake to Syracuse. Other settlers 
came, liked what they saw and soon a 
thriving settlement surrounded the mills. 

As you look into the history of any 
mill in the Nation, the story of how it 
came into being varies only in time, 
place and the degree of hardship. You'll 
find a spirit of adventure, initiative, ro- 


An old water mill, according to tradition, is a pretty thing—a weathered 


stone building in a setting of flowers and ivy, a serene mill pond and a wooden 


wheel spilling clear water as it turns. But fanciful water mills never got far 


in New York—as evidenced by the pictures on the following pages. Frame 


buildings, mostly, some hardly more than shacks and dependent for power 


upon underwater turbine wheels. So, for our front cover painting, artist 


Wayne Trimm used the mill pictured here as a model and, with a bow to 


tradition, installed a water wheel.—Epitor 


mance, broken dreams, heartaches and 
broken men. You'll find accounts of the 
struggles of Man against the river, the 
floods, the winds, the fires, disease and 
the Indians. You'll find that the mill- 
wright finally won out but at a price 
Mother Nature quoted, for she was loathe 
to give an inch. Most of all, you'll find 
that the millwright was an essential link 
in the progress of colonization. Without 
him, settlements grew slowly; or, more 
often than not, not at all. 

It was no wonder that the mills were 
the centers of population growth, the back- 
bones of the communities and the prime 
targets of the Indian, French and the 
British attacks. War was no different yes- 
terday than it is today. The old maxim, 
“starve out the enemy and you win your 
objective,” still holds true. The sawmills 
cut lumber for homes. made neck yokes, 
whiffle trees, plow handles, butter tubs, 
oyster kegs, tool handles, cheese boxes, 
veneer for furniture, piano action blocks, 
excelsior, plane blocks and a host of 
other essential home and farm items. On 
the other hand, the grist mills ground the 
flour, the feed for the livesock, the lime- 
stone to “sweet’n up” the soil, the plas- 
ter for the ceilings and walls, carded 
wool, and one mill—the Old Red Mill of 
Claverack—ground gunpowder for the 
Colonial forces in the fight for independ- 
ence. As you can see, the mill was an 
important military target. 

Today, all this has changed. The mill 
remains as an important facet of com- 
munity life, but it has taken a backseat 
to modern industry and technology. New 
York still has about 16 water-powered 
grist mills and about 20 sawmills. But 
the wooden and steel paddle-type water 
wheels are long gone. So, too, are most 
of the old tools. Gone, too, are the great 
millstones which were transported hun- 
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dreds and even thousands of miles. They 
came from near and far—from Moravia, 
Utica, Albany, France. the Pyrenees and 
other places. With the demise of the mill- 
stone went most of the vitamins as the 
flour became whiter and whiter and 
more refined. Today, the millstones are 
still part of the mill but with few excep- 
tions only as defunct museum pieces, 
gathering dust and cobwebs. 

The vital roles that the mill played in 
human conservation and human welfare 
are not too hard to realize. Like many 
things gone by. the old mill served its 
time and its place. And, before they com- 
pletely disappear. we would like to note 
their passing, doff our hats in pride and 
humility. They will not be forgotten. For 
you see, we still have the old mill ponds, 
the old swimming holes, the children’s 
laughter and some wonderful fishing to 
remind us. —Nick Dranos 


The mills pictured on the follow- 
ing pages are typical of the small 
water-powered (still operating) mills 
of New York. A complete list of the 
active mills visited is as follows: 
Athol, Baldwinsville, Brooktondale, 
Chittenango Falls, Claverack, Crog- 
han, Fernwood, Gardiner, Gasport, 
Georgetown, Little York, Middle 


Grove, Minoa, Mud Mills (Newark), 
Mumford, Newfane, New Hope, Pen- 


nellville, Randallsville, Redwood, 
Richmondville, Smithville, Smithville 
Flats, Talcottville, Taylor Center, 
Van Hornesville, Warrensburg, West 
Alloway, West Leyden, Wevertown, 
Williamsville, Wolcott. Not visited: 
Maine, Keesville. 

Many others were visited but they 
were either defunct or converted to 
gasoline or diesel engines ——AUTHOR 
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(The cover) Talcottvill Mill, on the 
Sugar River, Lewis County—Owned since 
1939 by Thornton Zeigler. Originally a lime- 
stone grinding mill. Became a sawmill in 
1941. Has a 28-inch turbine wheel generating 
75 h.p. Cuts about 50 thousand board feet of 
lumber a year. (It’s said that Sugar River 
got its name after a farmer fell into it 
while carrying a sack of sugar.) 


1. Claverack Mill, Columbia County— 
“Red Mill” built in 1767 on Claverack 
Creek by Gen. Jacob R. Van Rensselaer. 
Criginally ground plaster and flour. Pro- 
duces “Snowdrijt Brand” pancake mix, “Co- 
lumbia Brand” rye flour and does custom 
feed grinding. Only large rye flour mill in 
New York. Now operated by R. L. Tuttle. 


2. Athol Mill, Warren County—Built about 
1778 and burned in 1925. Now owned by 
“Cameron & Cameron,” two brothers. Pro- 
duces about 300 thousand board feet oj 
lumber a year. Has a 15-inch turbine 
wheel generating 98 h.p. Mill used to pro- 
duce William Tonk piano action blocks and 
Stanley beech plane blocks. 


5» Minoa Mill. Onandaga County—Saw- 
mill (right) was built by one Kinney; not 
used since 1935. Grist mill (left) does custom 
feed grinding and sells building supplies. 
Qwned since 1948, by Floyd and Leslie 
Kyser. 


#. & 13. New Hope Mills, Cayuga County 
Located near Skaneateles Lake. Both mills 
—saw and grist—owned since 1947 by Leland 
C. Weed. Original grist mill partly built by 
Charles Kellog in 1823. Grist mill on left 
above right produces “Gold Dust Brand” 
pastry flour, “New Hope Quality Brand” 
self-rising pancake mix, wheat bran, wheat 
middlings, buckwheat middlings and does 
custom feed grinding. Sawmill on below or 
right rebuilt in 1936 after a fire. Output is 
about 500 thousand board feet a year. It’s 
24-inch turbine wheel generates 45 h.p. 


5 Croghan Mill, Lewis County—Built 
about 1880 by Andrew Steiner. Now a com- 
bination sawmill, cheese box factory and 
wool carding mill. Produces about 20,000 
cheese boxes a year plus lumber and local 
carded wool. Owned by C. Louis Schweitzer. 


6. Gasport Mill, Niagara County—Flour 
and grist mill owned by Fay Lembach on 
Johnson’s Creek. Water used to mix and 
grind grist while gasoline engine grinds 
flour. Built in 1890's. 


eS 


*+ Redwood Mill, Jefferson County— 
Built by one Soper in 1890's on the outlet of 
“Lake of the Woods” as a sawmill and 
grist mill. Now only a sawmill, but in active 
use—believe it or not. Owned now by 


Howard Ward. Roof to be rebuilt. 


8. Taylor Center, Cortland County— 
Used to be a combination Cider, grist and 
sawmill—now a sawmill. First mill. built in 
1883 by Timothy McElwain, This is the 
3rd mill on Solon Ponds (neé Taylor Ponds), 
one other burned. Now owned by Lee G. 
Kibbe, Cincinnatus. 
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9, Middle Grove Mill, Saratoga County 
—Sawmill built in 1907. Produces silo lum- 
Ler, framing, trim and sheathing lumber. 
Huge 18-foot diameter Fitz Steel Overshoot 
Water Wheel has 4-foot wide buckets holding 
about 1% tons of water, generating 40 h.p. 
Mill produces about 75 thousand board 
feet of lumber a year. Owned by Guy Kilmer. 


10. Mud Mills near Newark, Wayne 
County—Built on Mud Creek (now Gan- 
argua Creek) by Paul Reeves & Gilbert 
Howell in 1804. Burned once; was rebuilt 
by S. S. Pierson, 1866. Now owned by 
Darrel S. Sharp. Was a combination flour- 
grist mill but now grinds only grist. Has 
two turbine wheels of 40 and 44 inches; 
the latter not used. 


11. Smithville Flats Mill, Chenango 
County—Flour and grist mill built on the 
outlet of Geneganslet Lake by Nicholas 
Powell 1809. Produces “Hansmann’s Brand” 
self-rising pancake mix, buckwheat & wheat 
mix, buckwheat flour, yellow corn meal, 
graham flour (stone-ground), rye flour and 
pastry flour. Supplies central and_ south 
central New York and parts of northern 
Pennsylvania. Has a 33-inch turbine wheel 
generating 35-40 h.p. Mill owned since 1940, 
by Freida Cossitt and Meta Auwarter. 


12. Mumford Mill, Monroe County— 
Originally built in 1897 by Frank Hyde for 
an electric shop and converted into a saw- 
mill by George Stewart in July, 1909. 
Located on Spring Brook, using the same 
spring waters as the N.Y.S. Fish Hatchery 
at Caledonia. Mill owned by Simeon Burt 
& Son since 1947. 


14. Tuthilltown Mills, Ulster County— 
Flour and grist mill built by Selah Tuthill 
about 1788 on Shawangunk Kill near Gardi- 
ner, Only completely stone-ground mill in 
New York, although other mills do some 
custom milling. Known as the Wallkill Val- 
ley Flour Mill. Produces “Falling Waters 
Brand” corn flour, buckweat flour, all pur- 
pose unbleached flour, pancake mix, rye gra- 
kam flour, wheat graham flour, pastry 
flour, sifted rye flour and pumpernickel 
flour. Turbine generates about 35 h.p. Mill 
owned by George O. Smith. 


15. Baldwinsville Mill, Onondaga County 
—Originally built in 1829 on the Seneca 
River. Mill produces “Marsh Rose Brand” 
pastry flour and “Success Brand” bread 
flour. Does limited stone grinding of whole 
wheat, pumpernickel and graham flours on 
a 45-inch millstone and also does custom 
feed grinding. Services the southern and 
eastern part of the State. Now owned by the 
Mercer Milling Company. 


16. Randallsville Mill, Madison County— 

First sawmill on site built in 1798 by Elisha 
Wheeler of Chatham, N.Y. Albert Simmons 
built the present sawmill and put in what 
was the second inserted-tooth saw in Central 
New York. The original mill produced whole 
wheat and buckwheat flours and did custom 
grinding. Mill now is a_ planing, siding, 
clapboard and sawmill. Has been owned 
since 1914 by James Close. 





Water Mills (Continued) 


Tools of the Trade 


Mrs. George O. Smith of the Tuthilltown 
Mill checks the hopper feeding the mill- 
stones encased in the round protective guard. 


ePS one 


R. L. Tuttle of the “Red Mill,” Claverack, 


examines one of his I1 mill stands. 


A fish’s eye view of the spin- 
ning water turbine wheel of Hans- 
mann’s Mill at Smithville Flats. 


Cheese box production at the Schweitzer mill at Croghan. Simeon Burt cuts up a log into lumber at Mumford. 
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MAP BY IRVING 


Sacandaga Lake 


General 

Tourist accommodations available 
Boats available 

State campsite on lake 
Connected with Lake Pleasant 

via YW mile waterway 


Physical features 

Area: 1,600 

Maximum depth: 60 feet 

Elevation: 1,724 feet 

Length: Approximately 2 miles 
Maximum width: Approximately 2 miles 


Chemical characteristics 
pH: Acid 
Oxygen: Excellent at all depths 


Fur bearers in vicinity 
Beaver 

Otter 

Mink 

Raccoon 

Muskrat 

Fisher 


Location 


South central Hamilton County 
near Village of Speculator 


Hunting in vicinity 
Deer 

Grouse 

Bear 


Snowshoe rabbit 
Bobcat 


Fish present 
Brown bullhead 
Chain pickerel 
Yellow perch 
Pikeperch 
Smallmouth bass 
Sunfish 

Rock bass 
Minnows 
Suckers 
Whitefish 

Lake trout (occasionally) 


—Rosert G. ZILiiox, 
District Fisheries Manager, 
Adirondack Fisheries District 
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Lake Pleasant 


General 

Tourist accommodations available 
Boats available 

Connected with Sacandaga Lake 
via Y% mile waterway 


Location 
South Central Hamilton County 
at Village of Speculator 


Physical features 

Area: 1,504 acres 

Vaximum depth: 65 feet 

Elevation: 1,724 feet 

Length: Approximately 3 miles 
Maximum width: Approximately 114 
miles 


Chemical characteristics 
pH: Acid 
Oxygen: Excellent at all depths 


Fur bearers in vicinity 
Beaver 

Otter 

Mink 

Raccoon 

Muskrat 

Fisher 

Hunting in vicinity 
Deer 

Grouse 

Bear 

Snowshoe rabbit 
Bobcat 


Fish present 
Same as Sacandaga Lake 
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by Dwight A. Webster, Professor of Fishery Biology, Cornell University 


OME facts and figures concerned 

with rainbow trout in the major 

Finger Lakes of central New 

York have been reported in the 
past three issues of THE CoNSERVATION- 
Ist: On spawning success, on the tag- 
ging program and on life history. The 
information was produced by a co-op- 
erative study between the New York 
State Conservation Department and Cor- 
nell University. The investigation 
carried out on a successful fishery rather 
than on a declining or failing one—a 
change from usual problems 
confronting fishery technicians. It was 
set up primarily to obtain fundamental 
information applicable to present and 
future management of rainbow trout in 
the Finger Lakes. The successful intro- 
duction of this species here is unparal- 
led in eastern United States. and rain- 
bow trout has become important in the 


was 


pleasant 


recreation and economics of central 
New York. 
We still have a lot to learn about 


our Finger Lakes rainbows, but at the 
end of three years we are in a position 
to appraise current management prac- 
tices and to note possible trouble points 
for the future.* In doing this it is ap- 
propriate here to comment on 
general inquiries: What problems are 
involved in maintenance of the present 
stocks of rainbows? Can these stocks 
be increased? What are the prospects 
for more fishing from current resources? 

In considering these questions. a fun- 
damental relationship should be re-em- 
phasized. This is the interdependence of 
the lakes and tributaries. The tributaries 
are hatcheries and nurseries. They are 
essential to successful reproduction in 
rainbow trout and essential to mainten- 
ance of stocks of trout in the lakes. 
Lakes. the other link in this dual habi- 
tat. provide feeding grounds and shelter 
that make for the large size of Finger 
Lakes rainbow trout at maturity. 


three 


Maintenance of Present 
Populations 


In this stream vs. lake habitat it is 
evident that streams have been most 
vulnerable to change. They are sub- 
jected to periodic flooding. to erosion, to 
greatly diminished flows and sometimes 
to high Summer water temperatures. 
The fact that they still serve adequately 








*Actually, studies date to the late 1930’s when Dr. 
H. John Rayner, a former Cornell graduate student, 
carried out Department-sponsored work on Skaneateles 
Lake. 
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as hatcheries for rainbow trout is due 
largely to the hardiness and adaptability 
of the species. However, some of the 
tributaries are rapidly deteriorating at 
the present time—parts of Catharine 
Creek or Cold Brook, for example. 
There has been a decrease in the num- 
bers of holding pools in otherwise good 
spawning areas since work began on 
this project. This has been the result 
of heavy floods and _ erosion, 
streams to jump banks or to wash out 
or fill in desirable areas. Man has had 


causing 


even a more direct part here. too. 
through the misguided activities of the 
bulldozer. The way things look, we 


could already be headed for a down- 
grading in the capacity of major nur- 
sery areas to produce rainbow trout for 
the lakes. It should be quite evident 
that the streams are bottlenecks. If we 
have poor production of young, it is in- 
evitable. short of noted 
later, that we will have a poor produc- 
tion of large fish in the lakes. regard- 
les of how suitable these are from the 
standpoint of food and cover. 


The 


constant 


stocking—as 


nursery streams then. 
and critical surveillance by 
trained personnel. In a good many in- 
stances improvement structures 
of appropriate design will give the bad- 
ly damaged sections of stream a new 
lease on life. These structures should 
be designed to do two things: Stabilize 
the stream banks where necessary and to 
create additional holding areas (pools 


require 


stream 





Finger Lakes Rainbows—Part IV 


We can’t claim that the “pot of 
gold” fable is based on our Fin- 
ger Lakes’ rainbows, but we can 
claim—with supporting evidence 
—that this central New York 


fishery is not only fabulous, but 


a “golden” resource. 

In the accompanying article, 
Dwight Webster sums up our 
CONSERVATIONIST series on this 
fishery with pertinent suggestions 
for future management. 


or similar cover) that will both increase 
places for fishermen to fish and the 
spawning trout to hide. Some work of 
this character has been done but much 
more is required in some areas. Thus 
far the program has been largely carried 
out by the State in sections of the 
stream where public access rights have 
been acquired. On Grout Brook. how- 
individuals and clubs been 
responsible for a commendable and sig- 
nificant job of stream improvement. 
There is no question but what re- 


ever, have 


conditioning or maintenance of these 
tributaries will be a difficult and con- 


tinuing task, but it will be necessary for 
maintenance of a high level of rainbow 
trout production. It is fortunate that 
substantial stocks of rainbow trout can 
be maintained even with low quality 
nursery streams. Catharine Creek must 
be so classified. During the critical 
Summer months the flow. diminishes 
markedly and the temperatures ap- 


Open stretches on Catharine Creek reduce its value as spawning stream 
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proach or exceed critical levels (around 
70-80° for extended periods of time). 
The fact that rainbow trout exist in 
Seneca Lake numbers is ap- 
parently due to most of the young drift- 
ing downstream to the lake after emerg- 
ing from the gravel of the spawning 
area (some of the side tributaries and 
headwaters excepted). Catherine Creek 
serves as a hatchery but not so much as 
a nursery. Apparently, as long as the 
stream is suitable for natural spawning 
and as long as sufficient numbers of fry 
are produced, it appears that a stock of 
rainbow trout in Seneca can be assured. 
In other major tributaries (Naples 
Creek of Canadaigua, Grout Brook of 
Skaneateles and Cold Brook of Keuka) 
the young fish typically remain for two 
or three years in the nursery streams. 
All have much better environmental 
conditions during the Summer. Stream 


in such 


flows are greater, temperatures lower, 
and generally stream bank cover and 
other features are more favorable to 


fish production. Whether or not condi- 
tions in other streams could deteriorate 
equally and still maintain a high pro- 
duction of fish through the gradual 
adaptation of the stock to the adverse 
conditions is a question. It is obviously 
desirable to shoot maximum of 
spawning conditions. To assure 
this we need continuous appraisal of the 


for a 


good 


stream conditions and an active pro- 
gram of stream maintenance and im- 


provement. 

The lake habitat appears to offer no 
forseeable problem at present. The 
lakes are large enough and deep enough 
to remain comparatively stable habitats. 
The most important consideration ap- 
pears to be in the assurance of adequate 
supplies of food. In three lakes. this 


Grout Brook has excellent bank cover; 





SENECA LAKE 














New York’s Finger Lakes Country—headquarters for Rainbow Trout 


specifically means the landlocked ale- 
wife or sawbelly (Canandaigua, Keuka, 
and Seneca). While the abundance of 
this species of herring is largely un- 
controllable by man, there has been 


good pools 





evidence that the stocks of this impor- 
tant food can be seriously damaged by 
overstocking of trout. This applies par- 
ticularly to lake trout that seem to re- 
spond unusually well to artificial plant- 
ing in the Finger Lakes. 


Can Stocks of Rainbow Trout 
be Increased? 


We can consider two general ap- 
proaches: Improvement of the natural 
environment for production and the use 
of hatchery fish to augment the natural 
production. Reference to the sub-grade 
spawning areas in parts of the spawning 
streams has been made (CONSERVATION- 
Ist, February-March, 1957). It is evident 
from the studies on the success of nat- 
ural spawning that the physical char- 
acteristics of the stream beds are of a 
high quality as they now exist. How- 
ever, significant proportions of otherwise 
suitable spawning area are not utilized 
because of the absence of pools or other 
cover for the adult fish. Installation of 
improvement devices to increase use of 
these areas would help increase produc- 
tion. This follows because it would re- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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CORTLAND 


MAP BY IRVING 


HE policy of the Congress in 

passing the Soil Bank Law 

was designed to protect and 

increase farm income; to pre- 
vent waste of our national soil, water, 
forest and wildlife resources; reduce 
excessive supplies of agricultural com- 
modities; and maintain an adequate, 
balanced and orderly flow of agricultural 
commodities in inter-state and foreign 
commerce. 

In carrying out this policy, two agri- 
cultural programs have been developed. 
The first is the Acreage Reserve Pro- 
gram—the second the Conservation Re- 
serve Program. The latter has the great- 
er application in New York. 

The Conservation Reserve is the long- 
range part of the Soil Bank Program. 
Its objective is to retire general crop 
land which is not needed for production 
now and to help conserve our soil, 
water, forest and wildlife resources. The 
Conservation Reserve contract may be 
for three, five or ten years and nearly 
all farmers may be eligible to partici- 
pate in this program. 

The Acreage Reserve Program is the 
short-range part of the Soil Bank Act. 
It is aimed directly at the cumulative 
surpluses of wheat, corn (in corn pro- 
ducing areas), cotton, certain tobaccos, 
rice and peanuts. It offers the producers 
of such crops an opportunity to reduce 
their current production without loss of 
net income. The Acreage Reserve con- 
tract is written for one year. It may be 
extended for more than one year if the 
producer desires to do so and he may, 
under certain circumstances, be eligible 
for higher payments during the second 
and subsequent years. In New York 
State, farmers having wheat allotment 
acreages and perhaps some_ tobacco 
growers may be eligible for the Acre- 
age Reserve Program. 


How It Works 


Now, let’s see how the program works. 
Since most farmers will be eligible un- 
der the Conservation Reserve, the fol- 
lowing discussions will be primarily re- 
lated to it. The Conservation Reserve 
is entirely voluntary. The farmer makes 
the decision whether to put land into 
the Reserve and how much. The first 
step to take is to see your county Agri- 
cultural Stabilization and Conservation 
Committee (ASC) which is in charge 
of administering the programs. These 
committees will help you work out the 
details for placing your farm into the 
program, determine your eligibility, 
compute your Soil Bank base. advise 
you on authorized Conservation Reserve 
practices, explain the Conservation Re- 
serve payments and help you prepare 
the Conservation Reserve contract. 

In order to be eligible for this pro- 


gram, the land which you plan to put 
into the Conservation Reserve must have 
been used for cultivated crops or tame 
hay. Tame hay is considered to be a 
stand of perennial grasses or legumes 
normally established by land prepara- 
tion and seeding. You must also have 
harvested a cultivated crop from the 
land, or must have had it in regular 
crop rotation during the year immediate- 
ly preceding the first year of your Con- 
servation Reserve contract, or you must 
have harvested tame hay or silage from 
it during either of the two years im- 
mediately preceding the first year of 
your Conservation Reserve contract. 

Land is not eligible for the Conser- 
vation Reserve when planted to small 
fruit, vineyards, nursery stock, orchard 
or nut trees, or when owned by the Fed- 
eral government or by a corporation 
wholly owned by the Federal govern- 
ment, or if the land has been idle or 
used for non-crop, open pasture, or 
range. 


Conservation Reserve 


A farmer may place all of his eligible 
land in the Conservation Reserve as 
there is no maximum acreage figure. 
There is however, a maximum limitation 
of $5,000 on the total annual rental pay- 
ment which a farmer can receive in one 
program year. Under some _ circum- 
stances this limitation may be exceeded. 
On the other hand, a minimum acreage 
which may be placed in the Conserva- 
tion Reserve. has been established. In 
most counties the smallest amount of 
land which a farmer can put into the 
Reserve is five acres, except that the 
minimum for tree planting is two acres. 
Now that we have established land eligi- 
bility, the next step is to explain the 
Soil Bank base. This will be done by 
your county Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation Committee (ASC). 
The Soil Bank base is the amount of 
land on which soil depleting crops have 
been grown. This base is important be- 
cause it determines in part at least, the 
annual rental payment which the indi- 
vidual may be eligible to receive. Soil 
Bank base crops include the following: 


(1) Corn, cotton, wheat, rice, 
nuts, tobacco. 

(2) All small grains including sor- 
~2ums, harvested for grain, hay or 
silage. 

(3) Soybeans, flax and other oil seed 
crops harvested for hay, seed or sil- 
age. 

(4) Field and canning peas harvested 
tor hay. seed or silage. 

(5) All vegetables, — strawberries, 
watermelons, cantaloupes, and _ spe- 
cialty cash crops such as mint. 

(6) Potatoes. both white and sweet. 


pea- 
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Lifting tree seedlings at 
New York’s Saratoga Nursery 


A Soil Bank co-operator be- 
gins a tree planting project 


Forest plantations put 
money in the bank 


Marsh ponds need stress- 
ing in Soil Bank Program 


(7) Sugar beets and sugar cane. 

(8) Sudan, millet, annual rye grass 
and small annual grasses, if harvest- 
ed for seed. 

(9) Mangels, cow beets in establish- 
ing your Soil Bank base. 


The county ASC Committee will deter- 
mine the average number of acres you 
used in producing Soil Bank base crops 
beginning with 1955. In the event that 
some of the acreage had been placed 
in the Acreage Reserve Program, this 
amount would have been included in 
the average. 

After the Soil Bank base has been 
computed for a specific farm by the ASC 
office, it becomes the individual’s de- 
cision as to whether he wants to place 
all or a part of the Soil Bank base acre- 
age into the Conservation Reserve. The 
full annual rental payment is received 
on these acres. In the event a tame hay 
field is placed into the Conservation 
Reserve. a farmer is eligible for a re- 
duced annual payment on this land, 
which is known as the non-diversion 
rate. The non-diversion rate amounts to 
30 per cent of the regular annual pay- 
ment prevailing in a particular county 
to the nearest ten cents. 

In New York State the regular an- 
nual rental rate varies from county to 
county. The present rates are $10. $11 
or $12 per acre. per year. Your county 
ASC office will advise you as to the 
rates which apply on your farm. 


How To Qualify 


Thus far, the discussion has centered 
on what the Soil Bank Act is and what 
the law and regulations do for the farm- 
er. I am sure the question now comes 
to mind, what must the farmer do to 
receive the benefits of the Soil Bank 
Act? 

As mentioned earlier, the land placed 
in the Conservation Reserve must be pro- 
tected during the contract period with 
grasses, legumes or tree cover, and in ad- 
dition, certain water storage and wildlife 
practices may be installed on the land. 
Your county ASC Committee will advise 
you as to which of the approved practices 
are suited to your county. A farmer is 
eligible to receive up to 80 per cent of 
the cost of establishing these conserva- 
tion practices on the reserve acreage, 
in addition to the annual rental pay- 
ments. 

In the contract, you agree to do the 
following: 


(1) Place specific tracts of land in 
the Conservation Reserve. 

(2) Keep the Conservation Reserve 
in the approved practices throughout 
the contract period. 

(3) Harvest no crop from this land 


except timber under good forest 
management. 

(4) Permit no grazing on this land. 
(5) Control noxious weeds. 

(6) Comply with all 


allotments. 


your acreage 
(7) Reduce crop production by as 
many acres as are placed in the Con- 
servation Reserve unless the Soil Bank 
base is less than 30 acres and you elect 
to take the lower non-diversion rate. 
This is a rather complex phase of the 
program and your county ASC Com- 
mittee will explain these options to 
you. 


These seven points then, are your 
obligation in the program. The con- 
tract period may be for 3, 5 or 10 years 
if an acceptable land cover is already 
on the land. You receive no cost share 
payment when the land is already de- 
voted to an acceptable protective cover 
and will be kept in that cover. 

In the event an acceptable land cover 
is not already on the land, a grass or 
legume cover must be established. and 
the contract will be for five or ten years. 
If trees are to be planted, your basic 
contract will for ten years. 

Now that we have established the pro- 
visions of the Soil Bank Act and the 
obligations of the contractor (farmer), 
let’s take a look at the part being played 
by the Conservation Department. As 
stated earlier, the ASC is responsible 
for the administrative details of the pro- 
gram. The Conservation Department 
working in co-operation with the ASC 
and the U.S. Forest Service. is responsi- 
ble for the tree planting aspects of the 
Act. The Department has entered into 
an agreement with the U.S. Forest Ser- 
vice to increase its nursery production 
to meet the demands of the Soil Bank 
tree planters, and secondly, for the em- 
ployment of three additional foresters 
to give the contractors free technical 
forestry advice on tree planting. 

The Department’s nursery expansion 
program provides for the growing of 
30 million trees for Soil Bank purposes. 
These trees will be in addition to the 
30 million produced annually at our 
nurseries for private and public use. 
This means that by 1959-60, 60 million 
trees will be available for distribution. 
The species to be grown for the Soil 
Bank are as follows: Norway spruce, 
white pine. red pine, white spruce, larch 
and Austrian pine. 

It will be noted in the above that 
Scotch pine is not to be grown for Soil 
Bank purposes. The regulations issued 
by the Cemmodity Stabilization Service 
prohibit the harvesting of trees planted 
under the Soil Bank Program for orna- 
mentals, Christmas trees and Christmas 
greens during the contract period. In 
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This eroded field needs protection of plantation cover 


view of this prohibition, it is evident 
that the proponents of the program did 
not favor the short term aspects of a 
reforestation program. In keeping with 
this philosophy, the Department will not 
increase its production of Scotch pine, 
balsam fir and Douglas fir, as these 
species are not generally regarded as 
timber producing trees in this State. In 
the event however, that our foresters 
find a particular parcel of land on which 
no other species except Scotch pine will 
grow, they will make recommendations 
for planting such trees. These may be 
procured by the farmer from the normal 
supply being grown by our nurseries on 
a “first-come-first served” basis. 


To summarize then: 

(1) Contact your local ASC office to 
determine your land _ eligibility. 
Soil Bank base. and designate the 
acreage to be set aside in the 
Conservation Reserve Program. 
Next, the county ASC office ap- 
proves your contract and conser- 
vation practices for which you 
have applied. 

Should you elect to plant trees. 
the county ASC office will furnish 
you with a tree order blank as 
soon as they become available 
(usually after Aug. Ist each 
year). Follow 
sign the tree application 
Plant your trees (Spring ship- 
ments are usually made between 
Apr. Ist to May Ist; Fall ship- 
ments are usually made between 
Sept. 15 and Nov. Ist). For tech- 
nical forestry advice or assistance. 
contact your county ASC office 
and they will make arrangements 
through the Department’s dis- 
trict office, for your local forester 
to visit you. 

When you have finished planting. 
notify your county ASC office 
and they will take the required 
steps for paying the approved 
cost share. (The amount paid 
may vary from county to county.) 


instructions and 
form. 
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(6) If at the end of the third grow- 
ing season, the number of live 
trees is less than: 900 for a 6 x 6 
planting. 700 for a 7 x 7 planting. 
500 for an 8 x 8 planting. and the 
reason for the failure to survive 
is due to factors beyond your con- 
trol, you may be eligible for ad- 
ditional cost sharing to replant. 
By signing a 10-year Conserva- 
tion Reserve contract, you will 
receive an annual rental payment 
plus a percentage of your cost 
of establishing the forest planta- 
tion. These amounts vary from 
county to county. See your local 
county ASC office for particulars. 


As of April 15. 1957. 585 farmers in- 
volving 13.666 acres have been signed 
up in New York State for tree planting. 
\pproximately 14 million trees will be 
required to meet this demand. In con- 
clusion it can be said that the Soil 
Bank Act is made workable through the 
co-operative efforts of several Federal 
agencies and the states. The Commodity 
Stabilization Service is responsible for 
drafting regulations to implement the 
law; the Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Service is responsible for 
the administrative details; the Soil Con- 
servation Service is responsible for the 
water storage and certain phases of the 
wildlife practices: the Conservation De- 
partment working in co-operation with 
the U.S. Forest Service. has assumed the 
responsibility for expanding tree nur- 
sery production and giving technical 
forestry assistance. The U.S. Extension 
Service assists in promoting the pro- 
gram through education. All in all, it 
is a comparatively complex program re- 
quiring the several 
technical agencies to make it a success. 
In spite of all this technical assistance, 
however. it will be the individual farm- 
er who will make it possible to reduce 
our agricultural surpluses and_ take 
direct action to conserve our soil, water, 
timber and wildlife resources. 

—Cuarvtes F. Baar, 

Superintendent, Forest Investigations 


participation of 


Alewife Mortality 


While normally a considerable num- 
ber of dead alewives (a species of her- 
ring) may be observed in the Hudson 
and Mohawk rivers in late Spring. the 
exceptionally heavy mortality that recent- 
ly occurred raises a question as to the 
most probable cause. 

In practically all fishes, mortality is 
highest at the time of spawning and 
possibly this is particularly so in an an- 
adromous species like the herring which 
is reported to feed sparingly if at all 
while in fresh water on the spawning 
run. The size of the dead fish would in- 
dicate most of them to be in the older 
year classes where this mortality could 
be expected to be highest. 

Little is known of the physiological re- 
quirements of this fish or its tolerance 
to low oxygen, change of pH or high 
temperature. While low oxygen pro- 
duced by organic waste discharges can- 
not be excluded as a possible contribu- 
tory factor to the heavy kill. the fact 
that significant mortality was observed 
in the Hudson above the Troy dam and 
in the lower Mohawk would indicate this 
was not the sole cause of the kill. Neither 
were these fish observed gasping at the 
surface which usually precedes a mor- 
tality caused by low oxygen. 


The herring in general are not a very 
resistant species of fish and huge mor- 
talities have been observed in landlocked 
populations where pollution could be 
no possible factor in the situation. 

[t is believed that the extremely un- 
seasonable hot weather which preceded 
and was coincident with the major part 
of the kill and also with the spawning 
period, is the most probable cause of 
this excessive mortality. Normally. after 
spawning the fish return to brackish or 
saline waters and again begin to feed 
actively. With acute physiological stress 
which might be produced by abnormally 
high water temperatures, mortality. 
which usually would be spread over an 
extended period of time. could be im- 
mediate. Fortunately. such a -combina- 
tion of circumstances would not often 
occur. — Gerorce E. Buroicx, Senior 
Aquatic Biologist 





Wetlands, Water and Wildlife 


What is the Status of Water—the Life Blood of Our Natural Resources Family? 


EOPLE of the semi-arid regions 
of the world learn to respect, to 
almost worship water. But abun- 
dance breeds lack of respect and 
dwellers in lands of Winter snows and 
Summer rains; lands of rivers and 
brooks, lakes and ponds pay water little 
heed—except in times of flood or drought. 
Least concerned of all with water is the 
city dweller who needs but to turn on 
the tap, run a few steps for shelter in 
case of a storm or complain to the sani- 
tation department if the sewer plugs up. 

Yet water is so essential in our econ- 
omy and social structure that there is 
hardly an activity of man to which it 
does not impart its effect. Water prob- 
lems have an influeice on or involve 
business. industry, law, health, recreation, 
wildlife, soil conservation, forestry, 
agronomy, irrigation and regional plan- 
ning—to mention only a few. 

New York has been unusually well en- 
dowed with water resources and her im- 
portance in the family of states has 
stemmed more from these resources than 
from any other. A combination of a sea 
coast location with a good harbor and a 
navigable river leading to the interior re- 
sulted in the early development of New 
Amsterdam and the Hudson and Mohawk 
valleys. With easy water communications, 
trade with these settlers funneled back to 
the port city which in turn grew. Oneida 
Lake and the Oswego drainage provided 
early access to the Finger Lakes and 
Great Lakes regions. Accordingly, these 
areas also were developed and a large 
part of their trade followed the natural 
water route back to the coast. The build- 
ing of the Erie Canal greatly speeded this 
development and assured the State of a 
strong lead in trade as the heart of our 
Nation was being opened up. 


Water and Industry 


Meanwhile the water resources of the 
State were being put to purposes other 
than trade and communications. Cotton 
and woolen mills were developed in the 
Mohawk and Hudson valleys. Rochester 
became known as the “flour” city. The 
lumbering industry, too, made efficient 
use of the available water supplies. The 
State is now spotted with the remains of 
dams, mills and sluiceways. all telling the 
past importance of water in developing 
our State. (See “Old Water Mills of New 
York,” this issue.) 

The demand for water continues and 
expands here as elsewhere in the world. 


In primitive society, three to five gallons 
of water daily served the needs per per- 
son daily, and an individual living in a 
temperate climate could get by on less 
than one gallon a day barring such nice- 
ties as “pot-cooked” foods and bathing. 
Modern society, with such fancy luxuries 
as flush toilets, showers and air condi- 
tioning systems, has raised the average 
domestic consumption of water to some 
50 gallons daily per person while indus- 
try in the Northeast requires another 110 
gallons per day per capita. Likewise, the 
demand for water for farming in the 
Northeast is rising as it is demonstrated 
that, even in this land of Summer rains, 
irrigation yields added dividends. It is 
forecast by some that our State’s water 
demands for all purposes will 
doubled by 1975. 

How will this demand or more truly 
this need, as we accept luxuries of mod- 
ern living as necessities, be met? It is 
not the purpose of this article to try to 
answer this question. but merely to ex- 
plore where wetlands and wildlife fit into 
this complex problem. 


have 


Supply and Storage 


Fortunately the amount of the water 
resource available runs into billions of 
gallons---figures that only engineers and 
budget makers can grasp. and one some- 
times wonders if they do. To the layman 
let it suffice that quantities of water fall 
upon the earth’s surface in the form of 
rain and snow. Roughly one-fourth of this 
water ends up as run-off while the re- 
maining three-fourths either soaks into 
the ground or is dissipated by evapora- 
tion. That which is run-off and that which 
soaks into the ground is in part poten- 
tially available for man’s use. In New 
York the average annual precipitation 
is in the vicinity of 40 inches. The an- 
nual run-off ranges somewhere in the 
vicinity of 10 to 20 inches. Run-off in 
New York is somewhat higher propor- 
tionately than in some other parts of 
the country. largely because the geology 
of upstate areas provides for relatively 
little underground water storage poten- 
tial. Then. too, a considerable proportion 
of the State’s annual precipitation comes 
during the wintertime when the ground 
is frozen. 

At the present time perhaps 15 to 20 
per cent of the annual run-off in the State 
is being tapped for human, industrial or 
agricultural use. Since reservoir sites are 
limited and often in conflict with other 
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equally important economic land uses, 
future water needs cannot be satisfied en- 
tirely by more big dams. Additional water 
storage is needed. This is where wetlands 
fit into the picture. 

Land has many uses and each is im- 
portant depending on one’s trade and in- 
terest. The farmer looks for deep, rich 
soil; the urban dweller for a picturesque 
house or Summer cottage site; the engi- 
neer, perhaps, for places to build roads; 
and the wildlife manager for lands on 
which to provide hunting and fishing for 
recreation. Where human populations are 
sparse, these varied interests are not in 
conflict. Now, unfortunately, there are all 
too few places on the face of the globe 
where space is not in demand; and New 
York, with her 310 people per square 
mile, is not one of these. Those who are 
in the phase of wildlife management that 
deals with wetlands and the many species 
that use them feel these competitive pres- 
sures keenly for they are charged with 
the perpetuation of the species that are 
dependent on this habitat. In addition, if 
they will maintain favor with their sports- 
men constituency. they must try to pro- 
vide for an increase of waterfowl and 
other wetland-frequenting species to meet 
the growing number of hunters. And 
again as government workers, they have 
a responsibility to balance the interests 
of all who have a stake in these resources. 

The expression “wetlands” as now used 
in wildlife circles refers to lowlands 
covered with shallow and sometimes tem- 
porary or intermittent waters. In com- 
mon terminology these include marshes, 
swamps, bogs, wet meadows. potholes, 
sloughs, and river overflow lands. The 
next question is where to draw the line 
between wetlands and permanent waters. 
Shallow lakes and ponds, where emergent 
vegetation is a dominant feature, are usu- 
ally thought of as wetlands while streams, 
reservoirs and deep lakes are considered 
in a more permanent water category. As 
a result fish and fishing are not a direct 
concern when wetlands are under con- 
sideration though it is recognized that 
the indirect effects of properly managed 
wetlands on fish are of major importance. 


Multiple Values 


Foremost in the mind of the wildlife 
wetlands manager is the recreation af- 
forded by this habitat for the hunter and 
the many other outdoor hobbyists who 
find their pleasure in hiking, botanizing, 
bird study, photography or the very sim- 
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and listening to absorb the whole com- 
plex beauty of sight and sound arising 
from a healthy marsh habitat. But one’s 
social duties as a keeper of this resource 
go further. Wetlands have definite values 
which include aiding in the storage of 
ground water, the holding back of sur- 
face water for agricultural use, the sta- 
bilization of run-off, the reduction and 
prevention of erosion and in functioning 
as firebreaks. At the same time wetlands 
provide cash crops in the form of furs, 
bait for fishing, wild rice, cranberries, 
blueberries, peat moss and marsh hay, 
and long-term crops in the form of tim- 
ber. 

Many articles have appeared in THE 
CoNSERVATIONIST discussing the values of 
wetlands to wildlife. In the allotted space 
it would be difficult to reproduce the 
whole picture of their importance but to 
some extent it may be summarized. 
Waterfowl are obviously highly depend- 
ent on wetlands and healthy water. New 
York is not one of the main continental 
production grounds of ducks but is es- 
sential as a stopover place during Spring 
and Fall migrations. It is also important 
as a wintering area for a large segment 
of the diving ducks. Continental water- 
fowl breeding areas are near capacity 
development, and the increasing land-use 
demands of urban areas, industry and 
agriculture are constantly biting into that 
which remains. New York can only re- 
tain its present duck populations by im- 
proving its own existing wetlands re- 
sources and creating new. Other wildlife 
that have a direct stake in wetland habi- 
tat such as muskrat, mink and beaver face 
the same problems. Then too, other forms 
of wildlife, both game and non-game, 
though not directly a part of wetlands 
habitat, prosper best when healthy wet- 
lands are nearby. Waterholes, large or 
small, almost like oases in the desert, 
function as community centers. Deer, 
pheasants, woodchucks and songbirds all 
seem to increase or shift their range to 
take advantage of wetland units when 
added to the environment. 

And the demand placed on this wild- 
life demonstrates its value in our mod- 
ern world. In a 1955 country-wide survey 
it was found that there was a hunter or 
fisherman in one out of every three house- 
holds and that women as well as men 
were well represented in the sample. Add 
to this the growing fraternity of outdoor 
recreationists who do not hunt or fish. It 
is obvious that a sizeable proportion of 
our population seeks relaxation out of 
doors and aside from conventional parks 
and developed recreational areas. A very 
rough estimate of the non-hunting and 
fishing visitors to the Department’s Oak 
Orchard Game Management Area_ in 
western New York indicates that probably 
there is many times the usage of this 
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area by this group compared with the 
actual hunters and fishermen. 

Returning again to the values of wet- 
lands in the land-use picture, their im- 
portance to groundwater storage and re- 
tention for agricultural uses, stabiliza- 
*tion or run-off, and the reduction or pre- 
vention of erosion are all intimately asso- 
ciated. Limitations exist on the amount 
of run-off which may be held in reser- 
voirs. Therefore any steps which retard 
run-off and increase groundwater storage 
are of importance. Upstate New York 
has rather limited groundwater resources 
due to the nature of the underlying geo- 
logical strata. Probably less than 15 per 
cent of the water used in the State comes 
from this source. Nevertheless, it is a 
source the people could scarcely do with- 
out. Many farms and smaller municipali- 
ties rely completely on well water while 
others use it as a supplement. Thus, all 
steps that retard run-off and provide time 
for percolation into the ground are highly 
beneficial. Wetlands do just this. And at 
the same time, slowing down the run-off 
reduces the opportunity for scouring ero- 
sion, nearly eliminates silting and pro- 
vides clear, clean water with a more even 
flow for human consumption and recrea- 
tion. 


New York at the present time has 
something over 500.000 acres of wetland 
which constitutes only 1.6 per cent of the 
total area of the State. It would be no 
more than a guess, but a slightly edu- 
cated one, to say that once New York 
had very nearly a million acres of marsh 
and swamp. Some of these former wet- 
lands are still recognizable as muck soils, 
but through drainage, the greater acre- 
age has been so completely absorbed in- 
to dry-land farming as to be no longer 
noticed. Something over 60 per cent of 
the remaining wetlands are currently of 
significant value to waterfowl. Much of 
the rest could be made valuable by put- 
ting in water control structures and do- 
ing other management work. 


The most frequent types of wetlands 
in New York are brushy and wooded 
swamps which make up over half of this 
resource. The wetter portions of these 
types have high value for waterfowl. The 
next most frequent wetlands types are the 
inland open fresh marshes ranging from 
waterlogged meadows to marshes with 
open water. Nearly 30 per cent of the 
wetlands of the State fall in this cate- 
gory and provide some of the best duck 
breeding areas. Strictly bog habitat com- 
posed of acid soils with various erica- 
ceous species, sedge and sphagnum pro- 
vide less than 4 per cent of the wetlands 
habitat. This type usually is not too 
significant to waterfowl except in the 
Adirondack region. 

The foregoing types are typical of up- 


state habitat. In the coastal areas, shal- 
low to deep fresh marshes and open wa- 
ters in tidal-influenced areas form less 
than 2 per cent of our wetlands resource 
but counter their scarcity by being high- 
ly productive. Coastal saline areas, rang- 
ing from salt flats and meadows to regu- 
larly flooded salt marshes, constitute 
something over 7 per cent of the State 
wetlands areas. These, too, are produc- 
tive and important in the waterfowl pic- 
ture. Last but not least of the wetlands 
habitats are the open marine waters of 
variable depths that are exposed at mean 
low tide. These constitute less than 4 per 
cent of the State wetlands but are very 
important feeding areas for wintering 
ducks, both divers and dabblers. 


Permanent Waters 


In addition to these wetlands resources 
of importance to waterfowl and other 
wildlife are more permanent water units 
including lakes, ponds, reservoirs and 
larger streams and rivers. The total 
acreage of these areas runs high with 
1.163.000 acres considered to be of sig- 
nificance to waterfowl. There are more 
than 2.300 lakes and ponds in the State 
with surface areas of 6 acres or more. 
Some of these are shallow and support 
enough marsh vegetation to be consid- 
ered in the wetlands category. Some 375 
of these have areas of one tenth of a 
square mile (64 acres) or more, but even 
some of these fall more logically in the 
wetlands classification rather than per- 
manent water area. 

Permanent water areas of significance 
to waterfowl are divided in three types. 
Inland fresh waters include some 129 
lakes, 30 reservoirs and 70 streams which 
make up 45 per cent of the State’s fresh- 
water area total. Coastal fresh streams 
subject to tida! influence in New York 
consist only of the Hudson River from 
Troy (where there is a mean range of 
tide of 4.7 feet) downstream to near 
Peekskill where a saline effect is noted. 
This stretch of river constitutes only 1 
per cent of the permanent waters of sig- 
nificance to waterfowl. Some 54 per cent 
of the total permanent waters are in- 
cluded in the coastal saline areas from 
mean low tide seaward and is divided in 
tidal rivers, sounds and bays. None of 
the permanent water areas have any great 
significance to breeding waterfowl but 
they form a very integral part of the 
waterfowl picture as resting areas, feed- 
ing grounds and natural refuges for mi- 
grating and wintering ducks. 

The perils confronting wetlands and 
permanent water areas are both numer- 
ous and varied. The classification and 
importance of these perils varies depend- 
ing on whether the approach is from a 
wildlife standpoint or some other inter- 
est. Boating, swimming and cottage in- 
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terests don’t really care whether there 
is any marsh around a water area, and 
often will happily fill the shallows to 
make more cottage space or to be near 
the deep water for boating and swim- 
ming. While fishing interests want some 
shallows and vegetation, the need is not 
so great as it is for waterfowl. In our 
dreams one aspires to have under one’s 
own control that small pond which offers 
a nice beach for swimming, good fishing 
waters, a marsh at the end alive with 
wildlife and a broad veranda where one 
can relax and enjoy the full beauty of 
such a setting. A lake ringed by cottages 
and full of the sound of outboard motors 
does not afford the complete relaxation 
required alike by city-weary humanity 
and humanity-wary wildlife. 

The biggest loss of wetlands has come 
as a result of agricultural drainage, and 
agricultural drainage still remains one 
of the biggest dangers to those that are 
left. The necessity and value of some of 
this drainage cannot be disputed. Thou- 
sands of acres have been drained and 
added to our national cropland resources 
but there are others that have added lit- 
tle to our agricultural production and 
have in the long run been paid for either 
directly or indirectly by public taxes. 
Now that water resources at last are a 
recognized limiting factor in the national 
welfare, it has become essential that all 
drainage projects be carefully studied 
and weighed in terms of agricultural 
needs, water storage value and recreation. 

Less obvious but more insidious has 
been loss and destruction of our wetlands 
through pollution. Growing populations 
must have ways to get rid of domestic 
sewage and industry must dispose of its 
wastes. The easiest and apparently cheap- 
est way has been to dump it in a stream 
and let the water carry it away. So long 
as the fellow downstream didn’t object 
and populations upstream were sparse 
enough so the recreationist had a place to 
go, nearly everyone was happy. But now 
we have more people, more leisure and 
much more need of outdoor recreation. 
This puts a recreational value on every 
mile of stream and every pond and lake. 
And on top of that, cities and villages are 
having to reach for water supplies to 
these rivers, ponds and lakes. So now 
everyone is going to have to give a little 
—taxes must be a little higher to finance 
better sewage disposal plants, industry 
must spend a little more in treating its 
waste products, and everyone must feel 
a little greater responsibility in conserv- 
ing water and retarding run-off. 

From a strict wildlife standpoint, a lit- 
tle pollution may seem harmless. Initially 
a little organic fertilization seems to 
stimulate growth, but enough is enough. 
When the additions exceed the amount 
that can be immediately assimilated, the 








water area has started on the downhill 
slope. Throughout the State there are 
many such areas in various stages of de- 
cline. Unnoted except to the trained eye 
may be the change from highly desirable 
aquatic food plant species to some less 
desirable but more tolerant species. Or 
the change may be simply in the density 
and stoutness of the growth. Or perhaps 
destruction may be nearly complete 
where a habitat once teeming with bird 
and mammal life, fish and micro-organ- 
isms has lost its vibrant spark of life. 
Superficially it may still resemble a 
marsh but gone is that pyramid of life 
built on a healthy body of water and as- 
sociated organisms. 

Mosquito control projects have been 
another bane to the welfare of aquatic 
habitats and associated wildlife. Ditching 
for drainage and the flushing action of 
salt water has greatly altered these areas 
and made them less desirable to most 
wildlife—except, in some instances, to 
the mosquitos they hoped to destroy. Fill- 
ing for roads, housing projects, industrial 
plants, airports and beaches is an increas- 
ingly important drain on these wetlands 
resources. Never before has it been so 
necessary to plan for the future by setting 









aside land and water areas to serve for 
fish and wildlife, providing for the 
recreational needs of a growing human 
population and, at the same time, to man- 
age properly what water resources remain 
for the very survival of our modern civil- 
ization. 


The Department is both proud and at 
times ashamed of its part to date in the 
water resources picture. Thinking and 
action at times has been small and un- 
imaginative, with each segment of the 
Department tending to limit its efforts to 
its own field. Personnel concerned with 
waterfowl have tended to consider the 
creation and improvement of marshes, 
both large and small, as an end in itself. 
If it provided habitat for ducks, that was 
that. Yet as the total water resources pic- 
ture comes more clearly in focus, it ap- 
pears that the intrinsic value to the State 
of marsh development programs are often 
more important than even their wildlife 
benefits. In a future issue of this maga- 
zine the wetlands program of the Depart- 
ment will be discussed, showing how it 
meshes into the total water needs of the 
State. 

—Dirck Benson, Don FoLey 
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RIVE up to a school most any 
evening during the week and 
you may be surprised by the 
number of cars around. At 
first glance you are likely to wonder if 
its a high school play, a_ basketball 
game or some other special event taking 
place. Although the parking area may 
be crowded with cars you hear no 
cheering from the gym, see no lights in 
the auditorium. But you know there is 
something going on because you notice 
several classrooms are ablaze with light. 

Walk in and you will discover that 
our schools are doing double duty. The 
same classroom that serves elementary 
or high school students during the day 
serves other and older students during 
the evening—but with this big differ- 
ence—the evening students are there 
by choice. They come to school because 
they have a keen interest in the subject. 
These older folks are taking courses in 
Adult Education. They are enrolled be- 
cause they want to do a better job of: 
Reading, writing or speaking; wood- 
working, crocheting or painting; selling 
life insurance or real estate, refinishing 
home furniture; learning more about 
water safety or the safe handling of fire- 
arms and so on. 

Delve into the growth of Adult Edu- 
cation in New York State and you find 
that the number of people who want to 
learn have been increasing in the last 
three years at the rate of about 12 per 
cent each year—a rate that suggests 
Adult Education is moving forward with 
the strides of a giant. 

Eleven years ago the Adult Education 
movement in New York State was well 
underway with 1,612 classes held and a 
total registration of 51,458 students. But 
note this—the school year for 1955-56 
chalked up 26,000 classes with a total 
registration of more than 800,000! Note 
also how rapidly school systems of New 
York State have been adopting the Adult 
Education programs. In eleven years the 
number rose from 65 school systems to 
618 in 1955-56. 

If young and old, worker and em- 
ployer, are determined to take time out 
to learn how to glaze pottery, study 
flower arrangement, take courses in life 
saving, car repairing—and scores of 
other subjects—what about the possibil- 
ity of a course on conservation? 

A decade ago this question cropped 
up in the mind of Clifford R. Knapp, 
now Director of Adult Education for the 
Jamesville-Dewitt Central School Dis- 
trict No. 11, located just east of Syra- 
cuse. It was last Fall that Mr. Knapp de- 
cided to test out his idea. He invited 
Grover C. Pfeiffer, well known for his 
longtime interest in conservation, to 
serve as a member of the District’s Adult 
Education Advisory Committee, a com- 
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Adult Education — 


A Great Potential for 
Teaching Conservation 


by Floyd Everett Carlson 


Associate Professor Forest Extension, 
State University College of Forestry at Syracuse University 


mittee chaired by Seward H. Buckland. 
Grover, a fellow member of the Natural 
Resources Council of Onondaga County, 
called me and asked my advice about 
serving on the committee. I told him, 
“Sure—go ahead!” “Well,” he said, “all 
right, I'll serve but you may have to 
come to my rescue.” “OK with me,” I 
replied, as I hung up, not knowing what 
was in store. That, as I said, was about 
a year ago. 

A few weeks later I got another call 
from Grover. Would I be willing to or- 
ganize an Adult Education Short Course 
in the Conservation of Natural Re- 
sources? Right then I realized my casual 
assent to help out had gotten me in 
above the ankles. Next thing I knew I 
was serving as a member of the Adult 
Education Advisory Committee and by 
Christmas of 1956 the committee had 
approved a course on conservation. It 
would run six weeks and be presented on 
five Mondays in April in 1957 and con- 
clude on the following first Monday in 
May, finishing up during Conservation 
Week in Onondaga County, May 5-11. 

Before the course got underway Grover 
Pfeiffer and I drove to Albany to call on 
Clayt Seagears, Director of Conservation 
Education for the Conservation Depart- 
ment. Clayt informed us of a few places 
where Adult Education courses had in- 
cluded a_ study of conservation. He 
guessed that if we had an average attend- 
ance of 25 to 30 people for the six eve- 
nings we could consider that a good re- 
sponse. So we decided to go ahead. 

To make it easier for our adult stu- 
dents to grasp something of the big pic- 
ture in conservation today we decided to 
study a specific subject each evening, 
starting out first with soil, followed by 
water, forests, wildlife. recreation and 
conservation education. Each evening 
session we divided into two fifty-minute 
periods, with a ten minute break between 
the periods. 

Now how should a course in the Con- 
servation of Natural Resources be pre- 
sented? It seemed to me that the first 
period of each session ought to enable 
the students to get a rather broad picture 
of the natural resource subject, first as 
it existed in the days of the pioneers, 
what happened to this resource during 
the decades of development of our coun- 


try, and finally, the situation today and 
how far we have moved to improve con- 
ditions. This would be the story told 
during the first fifty minutes. 

For the second period beginning at 
8:30 we decided to secure speakers who 
were working in the field. The speaker 
would get down to brass tacks and show 
what his agency was accomplishing in 
water, forest, wildlife, or whatever subject 
was under discussion. 


Where would we get our speakers? 
What kind of co-operation could we se- 
cure in this venture? And it was a ven- 
ture because it was the first time that an 
adult education course in the conserva- 
tion of natural resources had ever been 
given in Central New York. We sought 
and secured really wonderful co-opera- 
tion. Altogether representatives of seven 
agencies participated in the six week 
sessions. These were the National Wild- 
life Federation, the Natural Resources 
Council of Onondaga County, the New 
York State Conservation Department, the 
Onondaga County Park and Regional 
Planning Board, the State University 
College of Forestry at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, the Syracuse University Depart- 
ment of Geography and the United States 
Department of Agriculture Soil Conserva- 
tion Service. Thanks to the co-operation 
of these seven agencies a total of thirteen 
speakers were scheduled for talks—three 
on the final session. 

To publicize the Adult Education Short 
Course in Conservation of Natural Re- 
sources it was decided that we would 
get out a brochure. We called on the 
mimeograph services of the Jamesville- 
Dewitt Junior-Senior High School, and 
Jim Warwick, in charge of publications 
at the College of Forestry, who put eye 
appeal on a front cover and gave us ad- 
vice on the layout of copy. Some 1,500 
copies of an_ eight-page descriptive 
brochure were made up. One appeared 
beside each plate when Commissioner 
Sharon J. Mauhs spoke to 340 present at 
the Onondaga County Federation of 
Sportsmen’s annual banquet held on 
March 7, a good three weeks hefore the 
short course got underway. The brochure 
was mailed and distributed to youth 
groups, garden clubs, Onondaga County 
Federation of Sportsmen, representatives 
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Students examine conservation lecture exhibits 


of service clubs, at dinners, banquets and 
on any occasion where a member of the 
committee had an entree. 

Two weeks before the course started 
newspapers received advance stories orig- 
inating from the offices of Mr. Knapp, 
the Adult Education Director, and from 
Peter B. Volmes, Public Relations Officer 
at the College of Forestry. 

On the opening night, April 1, both 
Syracuse TV stations sent out newsmen to 
film speakers and people registering for 
the course. Radio stations were generous 
in giving the series a plug. As the course 
got underway there was a news item in 
each of the two principal Syracuse news- 


papers announcing with pictures on Sun- 
day who would be the conservation speak- 
ers on the following Monday. The chief 
inducement to register for the Short 
Course in Conservation was without ques- 
tion, the outstanding list of conservation 
instructors made available through the 
co-operating agencies. 

Starting the series with the subject of 
Soil Dr. David R. Gardner presented an 
effective illustrated lecture on “American 
Soil Resources Over Three Centuries.” 
Before his appointment as State Soil 
Scientist for the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice of New York State his field experi- 
ence with soils had taken him all over 


A live-trapped beaver keynotes Game Management discussion 








the country, from coast to coast. The 
second speaker that evening was Wilber 
Secor, Survey Supervisor for the Soil 
Conservation Service, on “Soil Character- 
istics and Their Influence on Soil Use.” 
An excellent teacher, Mr. Secor showed 
with slides, differences in soil types and 
how the SCS went about its daily task of 
planning soil conserving practices on 
farm lands of the State. 

The following Monday the topic was 
Water. It was not possible for the orig- 
inal scheduled speaker. Dr. Harold G. 
Wilm, to be present but the subject of 
water was very ably handled by the 
Chairman of the Geology Department at 
Syracuse University, Dr. Earl T. Apfel. 
As a teacher of long experience, Dr. Apfel 
gave an exceedingly clear picture of the 
water cycle, tracing raindrops coming to 
earth, some entering the ground water 
supply. and eventually returning again 
to the atmosphere. He was followed by 
Herbert C. Walker, State Soil Conserva- 
tionist, who showed how the SCS gave 
“Assistance To Local Organizations in 
Flood Prevention and Water Manage- 
ment.” Herb, a native of Onondaga 
County. was able to present Kodachrome 
slides of soil and water conservation 
needs right in the Limestone Creek 
watershed adjoining the Jamesville-De- 
witt School District. 


Forest Conservation 


The third week the topic of Forests was 
ably developed by E. W. Littlefield, As- 
sistant Director of Lands and Forests of 
the Conservation Department, in his talk 
“Development of American Forests Since 
1900.” It was an outstanding condensa- 
tion of the major forest conservation 
efforts within the United States over more 
than a half century. 

That same evening the applied aspects 
of forestry were handled by Milton J. 
Bock, Forester, of Forest District No. 3, 
Cortland, in his topic “How the State of 
New York Assists the Private Woodland 
Owner.” It was a down to the tree roots 
presentation, with a clear demonstration 
of how the Forest Practices Act is in- 
creasingly serving to bring forest man- 
agement to forest lands previously get- 
ting little if any attention. 

The fourth week the subject was Wild- 
life. As might be expected, the Adult 
Education Committee was elated when 
Dr. E. Leonard Cheatum, Chief, Bureau 
of Game, Conservation Department, 
agreed to talk on “Principles of Wildlife 
Management.” He introduced what he 
called “the habitat barrel” and skillfully 
used the staves of the barrel to represent 
the items of food, water, cover and other 
factors which when bound together com- 
prise “the habitat barrel” from which a 
constant overflowing surplus can be har- 
vested. 
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Dr. Cheatum was followed by the Dis- 
trict Game Manager of the North Cen- 
tral Game Management District, Anthony 
S. Taormina. Tony had a number of 
Conservation Department personnel pres- 
ent who assisted at intervals during his 
commendable talk, by bringing out live 
specimens of wildlife to emphasize in 
dramatic fashion, important points in 
carrying out game management practices. 

The fifth week featured Recreation. A 
cogent and carefully prepared talk was 
made by Professor George J. Albrecht. 
Chairman of the Department of Land- 
scape Architecture at the College of 
Forestry, who talked on “Use of Public 
Lands for Recreation.” In fifty minutes 
George sketched a wide range of recrea- 
tional uses of land from small city neigh- 
borhood parks to the vast national park 
areas. 

To bring the local park development 
before the Adult Ed. group he was fol- 
lowed by a talk on “County Parks, Past, 
Present and Future” given by J. Howard 
Shattuck, Executive Secretary of Onon- 
daga County Park and Regional Plan- 
ning Board. Howard took full advantage 
of this opportunity to describe by Koda- 
chrome slides the present stage of park 
development in Onondaga County and 
the future needs and plans. 

The series wound up with a beautifully 
illustrated talk by Dr. John D. Bulger, 
who captured his audience with “The 
Latest Thing in Conservation Education.” 
John as Director of Education for the 
National Wildlife Federation has traveled 
widely since he left the Conservation De- 
partment and partly through his superb 
photography presented a stirring account 
of the significance of the sportsman and 
his astonishingly large place in the 
economy of the country. 


Local Conservation 


During the second hour of this last 
session two speakers took up discussion 
of Conservation Education as practiced 
locally. Dr. Howard C. Miller talked on 
“Individual and Group Conservation Edu- 
cation” and explained, through sampling 
of carefully photographed color slide 
sets, methods used by the College of 
Forestry in acquainting Central New 
York youth with the value and need for 
conservation. The concluding speaker 
was Dr. Eleanor E. Hanlon, Assistant 
Professor in the Department of Geog- 
raphy, Syracuse University, speaking on 
the topic “Education and the Watershed 
Planning Movement.” Miss Hanlon has 
a rare enthusiasm for conservation in 
general and for watersheds in particular 
and ably transmitted this spirit and 
enthusiasm to our Adult Education group. 

To complete the picture, other items 
need to be mentioned. Each speaker was 
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tape recorded. As a consequence the 
Jamesville-Dewitt Junior-Senior High 
School has available for its own use or 
neighborhood use, a library series of 
thirteen tape recorded talks by outstand- 
ing conservationists of New York State. 

Another feature was the free publica- 
tions offered each Monday evening. 
These made it possible for every Adult 
Education student who completed the 
course to have possession of a reference 
pamphlet library dealing with each of 
the subjects in the series. During the six 
evenings well over a thousand publica- 
tions were distributed. All of the con- 
servation services represented helped to 
furnish the pamphlets. 

To intrigue further study of conserva- 
tion subjects, the Librarian at the State 
University College of Forestry, Miss 
Martha Meelig, gathered together a se- 
lect list of books and magazines in the 
subject under discussion. These were on 
display alongside fhe “giveaway litera- 
ture.” 

To man the projector, run the tape 
recorder, manage stage lighting, dis- 
tribute literature, and register students, 
we were exceedingly grateful to have 
the services of Explorer Scouts who ap- 
peared in uniform for each of the ses- 
sions and faithfully carried out their as- 
signments. 

Now—the $64 question: How many 
took the course? Our attendance the 
first evening was 74—it kept climbing to 
a high of 94 with an average of 82.3 per- 
sons per session, with a total attendance 
of 494. Altogether 153 individuals reg- 
istered during the course, showing con- 
siderable shifting in attendance. Of those 
who registered for the course 105 were 
men and 48 women—more than twice as 
many men as women. 

Among those who took the course were: 
A machine operator at General Electric, 
metallurgical engineer, administrative as- 
sistant in the petroleum business, stu- 
dents in a course in conservation at Syra- 
cuse University, several housewives, a 
junior high teacher, an accountant, a 
substitute kindergarten teacher, a me- 
chanic, 6th grade teacher, a landscape 
architect, distributor of sporting goods, 
an electronic technician, a secretary, a 
State parks superintendent, a business 
sales representative, a telephone company 
plant engineer, a Boy Scout executive, a 
federally employed clerk, staff member 
of a car company, an anesthetist, real 
estate agent, a hydraulic engineer, broad- 
casting technician, an X-ray technician, 
a parts inspector, foreman of a machine 
shop, an electrical contractor, a small 
tool and die maker, manufacturing engi- 
neer, frozen food locker operator, tool 
maker, grocer, deputy commissioner of 
assessments and others. 

One marked characteristic of Adult 


Education classes: There is no problem 
of discipline within the classroom. Every 
one is in class because he wants to be in 
the class. 


When asked to underline on a question- 
naire given at the end of the course: 
“What area of conservation do you like 
best?” there was a surprising balance of 
conservation interest among the students 
as the total points showed: Wildlife, 28; 
Forests, 25; Recreation, 21; Water, 20; 
Conservation Education, 18; Soil, 16. The 
questionnaire also revealed a wide range 
of ages represented, a sprinkling of fif- 
teen- and sixteen-year-olds, several in the 
fifty and sixty age bracket, with the 
largest number in the thirties and forties. 


To sum up our experiment in a short 
course in Adult Education in the Con- 
servation of Natural Resources in Centra! 
New York we can say: Our attendance 
was considerably higher than expected. 
There was excellent publicity given to 
the course by radio, television and the 
press. Personal contact in use of bro- 
chures paid off best in getting attendance. 
The speakers were outstanding and thor- 
oughly experienced in their fields. The 
idea of presenting the broad picture of 
conservation coupled with talks on its 
practical application in the field gave 
balance to the course. The thousand or 
more bulletins and leaflets made available 
by a number of conservation agencies 
were avidly sought and collected by 
practically everyone taking the course. 
The course was aimed to inform rather 
than entertain. For the individual it pro- 
vided a firmer grasp of conservation un- 
derstanding. The course had _ special 
value to those employing conservation in 
their teaching or other work with youth. 


Do we have among our adult popula- 
tion today a number of individuals who 
would like to attend an Adult Education 


course on conservation? From this one 
experience in Central New York the 
answer would seem to be yes. Other 
school systems here in Central New York 
are giving consideration to planning 
Adult Education courses in conservation 
—the State Education Department is 
definitely interested. 


The lusty Adult Education movement 
provides a ready made system, geared to 
presenting conservation courses. The op- 
portunity is at hand. Can local con- 
servationists provide the leadership to 
latch onto this vital and growing Adult 
Education movement? 


If you venture to present an Adult 
Education course in conservation, you 
are likely to discover as we did, that 
there is a great deal of co-operation pos- 
sible among your local conservation 
agencies—and, that your school’s local 
Adult Education Committee will provide 
you with experienced and strong support. 
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HE day was warm and the water 

calm. Fish weren’t biting. The 

fisherman yawned wearily. Even 

motorboats stayed away from 
this quiet cove. The dozing fisherman 
dreamed of a great fish cruising the 
waters beneath his boat. And suddenly 
there it was! He awoke with a start and 
stared at the large dark shadow that 
drifted along near the bottom of the 
lake, trailing a cloud of bubbles. Un- 
believing, the fisherman rubbed his eyes 
and looked again. Whatever the thing 
was, it was over six feet long! It turned 
toward his line. The fisherman’s hands 
shook as he clutched his pole, anticipat- 
ing the struggle that might be ahead. 
Whatever the fish might be, it was bound 
to be a record and he was prepared for 
it. Suddenly the bubbles stopped. The 
fisherman tensed ready to set the hook, 
when from behind him a voice spoke. 
“Any luck?” it inquired. Just beyond 
the boat floated a man dressed like a 
black frog. He wore a dark rubber suit, 
an air tank on his back, a mask over his 
face, and great rubber fins on his feet. 
Our fisherman had just met his first 
$.C.U.B.A. diver. 

Such an encounter may be repeated 
many times in our State in forthcoming 
months. Since the end of World War II 
in which underwater demolition teams 
made an impressive contribution, interest 
in skin and s.c.u.B.A. diving has sky- 
rocketed. People throughout the world 
are discovering the thrill of exploring 
underwater frontiers. 

For generations man has been bound 
to the surface of the water or to the 
land by his dependence on air. Visits to 
the underwater world were limited by a 
length of hose which could deliver air 
from the surface or to the duration of 
time one could hold his breath, as do 
the pearl divers of the South Seas. 

To aid underwater vision, pearl divers 
carve and fit goggles of wood and glass. 
The diver cruises the surface, face sub- 
merged, until an object of interest i 
sighted and then dives. 

Contemporary skin divers have adapted 
a bent tube used for breathing. It is 
called a “snorkel.” A face mask which 
covers both eyes and nose has been sub- 
stituted for the more primitive goggles. 
Then they added swim fins to their feet, 
finding that these used in an easy flutter- 
kick add much to the ease and speed of 
swimming. 

In present usage, a skin diver is one 
who surface dives, aided by fins, snorkel 
and mask. His time under water is limited 


s 
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Living Under Water— Its Joys and Hazards 


by Phil Shapkin 


by lung capacity and breath control. 
The skin diver does not use air tanks. 

Those who use tanks of compressed air 
to prolong underwater visits are, by way 
of convenience, called s.c.u.B.A. divers. 
This word is coined from the initial let- 
ters of the words: Self-Contained Under- 
water Breathing Apparatus. 

Credit for development of such equip- 
ment belongs to the French Navy and the 
men who carried out such projects were 






face for each breath of air while the 
S.C.U.B.A. diver carries a supply of air 
in tanks strapped to his back. Hoses and 
a regulator reduce air pressure as it 
leaves the tank, deliver air to the mouth 
of the diver, and carry off exhaled gases. 
Modern regulators release air only when 
the diver inhales, or “on demand.” 

With his supply of compressed air, the 
S.C.U.B.A. diver is freed from the surface 
and at once becomes part of the water 


the “men-fish” or “frog men” who ex- world. Since the human body is capable 


cited so much interest during World War of withstanding tremendous pressure 
Il. when it is applied equally. he is free to 
dive to considerable depth. Because of 
cold temperatures at great depth, (““free” 
divers having descended to more than 


Both skin and s.c.u.B.A. divers use 
the mask, snorkel and swim fins. The skin 
diver, however, must return to the sur- 





Diving Equipment 

1—Single hose regulator on tank of compressed air; 9--Two hose regulator on 
tank; 18—Single hose regulator with full face mask attached to tank; 2—Socks; 
3—Hood; 4—Pants; 8—Shirt of neoprene foam “wet-suit.” 6, 10—Marking buoys 
and flags; 5—Gauge for checking tank air pressure; 7—Talc for dusting suit for 
easier dressing; 11—Weight belt with quick release buckle; 12—Liquid filled com- 
pass; 13—Emergency float pack; 14—-Water proof watch case; 15, 16—Depth 
gauges; 17—Stainless steel knife; 19—Plastic chart of recommended U.S. Navy de- 
compression rates; 2?0—-Water proof plastic camera case with glass front; 21—Gog- 
gles (not recommended for deep diving); 22, 23—Fins with heel straps; 24~-Open 
toe shoe fins; 25—Mask with shatterproof glass; 26—Mask with built in snorkel air 
tubes; 27—-Spear gun (not legal in fresh water in New York State). Hand spears 
may be used for taking certain species of fish in waters open to spearing. Check 
with local game protector or spearing order regularly issued by the Dept.; 28, 29— 
Snorkel air tubes. Snorkels of 26 and 29 have float plugs that close opening of tube 
when submerged and maintained in an upright position. 


Warninc: Home Mape or ConverRTED EQuIPMENT IS OFTEN DANGEROUS AND 
SHOULD BE AvoIDED. 
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300 feet), warm clothing is an essential 
protection for the diver. Rubber and 
neoprene suits have provided insulation 
successfully. Completely outfitted with 
mask and fins, the “frogman” looks like 
a creature from another world which, 
in a way, he is. 

To better understand the basic equip- 
ment for both skin and _ S.C.U.B.A. 
divers, the following items are listed: 

Swim Fins: Flexible rubber shoes with 
long webbed toes, which increase the 
effective swimming surface of the foot. 

Mask: A large piece of shatterproof 
glass edged with a soft rubber skirt, 
which seats against the face and covers 
the eyes and nose. This is an aid in 
underwater vision. (Goggles are not 
recommended. ) 

Snorkel: A bent tube placed in the 
mouth, which allows swimming with face 
submerged. 

Self-Contained Breathing Apparatus. 
Used by s.c.u.s.a. divers, this is usually a 
tank of pure compressed air strapped to 
the back of the diver. Air is delivered 
“on demand” via a regulator which re- 
duces high pressure before it reaches the 
user. Tanks may be used singly, doubly 
or triply depending on the length of 
time to be spent under water. Average 
time capacity of one tank of air is rough- 
ly one hour, varying with depth and 
activity of the diver. In the water these 
tanks have a slight negative buoyancy 
when full and a slight positive buoyancy 
when empty. 

Suits: (Wet suit)—Protective suit of 
neoprene foam which traps a layer of 
water next to the skin. This body-warmed 
water provides insulation for the diver. 


(Dry suit)—A suit of thin rubber 
which seals at neck, waist, wrists and an- 
kles, keeping the diver dry. Additional 
clothing may be worn beneath this suit 
for warmth. A wet suit worn under a 
dry suit is ideal for cold water diving. 
Insulated hoods, gloves and socks are 
also used. 

Weight Belts: A belt to which weights 
are attached, worn to achieve the neutral 
buoyancy needed for diving. The belts 
should have a quick release buckle, so 
that they may be dropped in emergency. 

Compass: A _ liquid-filled wrist com- 
pass, used for underwater orientation. 
Even with good visibility, one’s sense of 
direction is quickly lost when sub- 
merged, and a compass is important. 

Depth Gauge: Usually mounted for 
wrist wear, this item is important, espe- 
cially when deep dives are made. It is 
necessary to figure ascent rate correctly 
if the diver is to avoid serious injury. 
Such rate is determined by time spent 
at the deepest point of the dive. 

Knife: This item may seem incongru- 
ous strapped to the belt of a diver in a 
fresh water lake. There is no shark haz- 
ard here, but there are lost and snagged 
fish lines of both thread and metal and 
entangling weeds which may cause a 
diver trouble if he is not prepared. 

Floats and Ropes: Floats are a safety 
device adopted by most s.c.u.B.A. divers 
for their own protection while submerged. 
A small red buoy with a flag attached, 
marks the area in which a diver is below 
the surface. Divers try to avoid the traffic 
lanes of lakes and streams, but if you 
should encounter such a marker and wish 
to investigate it, feel free to do so at a 


ee 
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S.C.U.B.A. divers prepare to submerge at West Meadow Creek 
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slow rate of speed. The sound of your 
motor will be audible to the diver, who 
can avoid accident by surfacing out of 
its path, or by remaining submerged. 

The anchor rope for the protecting 
buoy affords a good pivot for underwater 
activity. A ring-attached side rope held 
by the diver is valuable in water of poor 
visibility. 

It would be unfair to those contem- 
plating s.c.u.B.a. diving simply to list 
necessary equipment without including a 
note of caution in its selection and use. 
Filled compressed air tanks are potential- 
ly dangerous. Careless handling, result- 
ing in a broken valve, may turn the tank 
into an unguided missile. We know of 
such an instance in which a tank was 
driven through the wall of a building, 
flew three city blocks through the air, 
dug a hole in a yard and crashed through 
the side of a house before its energy was 
expended. 

Selection of the safest type of Self- 
Contained Underwater Breathing Appa- 
ratus should also be stressed. One type, 
called a “re-breather” is not recom- 
mended by most groups of s.c.u.B.A. div- 
ers, who feel strongly enough about its 
hazards to deny membership in_ their 
organizations to an applicant with such 
equipment. Generally speaking, a “re- 
breather” is a combination of pure oxy- 
gen and a container of chemicals to 
absorb carbon dioxide. At any depth a 
small percentage of carbon dioxide pres- 
ent in inhaled air is dangerous. With 
this apparatus the diver exhales air which 
passes over chemicals which remove car- 
bon dioxide. Air then goes to the con- 
tainer of pure oxygen where it picks up 
a supply of this gas, then back to be re- 
breathed by the driver. It is a closed 
circuit unit which may sound practical 
in theory. However, below 33 feet of 
water depth oxygen has the effect of 
strychnine on the nervous system and 
becomes deadly. Use of such units is not 
recommended. 

Another equipment warning for s.c.v. 
B.A. divers is to avoid the use of ear 
plugs. Water pressure may drive them 
through the diver’s ear drums. (Some 
divers experience difficulty due to sinus 
pressures and an inability to clear the 
ears. The latter can usually be achieved 
by holding the mask in position and ex- 
haling through the nose, thus forcing air 
through air passages from the throat to 
the ears compensating for the pressure 
of the water.) 

There are other risks connected with 
both skin and s.c.u.B.A. diving of which 
the potential enthusiast should be aware. 
Essentially they fall into two categories 
—those related to the effects of water 
pressure and those resulting from a 
tendency toward panic under stress. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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by Erwin J. Ernst, Science Teacher, Setauket High School 


N telling this story of what goes 
on beneath the surface of our ma- 
rine waters, let’s assume that you 
are a S.C.U.B.A. diver—one of those 
fortunate mortals (described in the ac- 
companying article in this issue of THE 
CONSERVATIONIST) who have learned 
how to live and observe in this under- 
water realm—and that together we are 
reporting what we’ve seen down under. 

We are making our first dive in the 
West Meadow Creek area off the north 
shore of Long Island in the vicinity of 
Stony Brook. During the tide run we 
keep to the quiet lagoons, gliding easily 
to the bottom where we rest a moment 
to allow our eyes to adjust to the dim- 
mer light. Visibility at the twelve-foot 
depth is approximately six feet—about 
the yearly average for Long Island 
waters; the range being zero to 30 feet 
depending on the location and the time 
of year. Most of the specimens pictured 
(see center spread painting) were found 
from five to ten feet below the low 
water line. 

Now let’s move along the bottom 
quietly. Fish and other creatures of the 
sea have been at this business of swim- 
ming for a long time and any sporadic 
or violent movement will alert them and 
possibly drive them to cover. See the 
slight movement and the two black dots 
in that sand patch in front of you? Keep 
looking. There’s the outline of a tiny flat 
fish or flounder. It is only an inch or two 
long but structurally the same as its 
parent. As we watch, it rears up on on its 
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fins to snap up some passing worm or 
shrimp larva, then settles back to the 
bottom, vibrates its body to stir up the 
sand which settles to partially cover 
the animal. Then by some sensory tech- 
nique not clearly understood, the floun- 
der sets in motion the color mechanism 
by which it blends in with the surround- 
ing sand. The eyes and the pulsing gill 
cover are the only indications he’s still 
there. But the flounder’s eyes are busy. 
They pivot about, spotting first one ob- 
ject then another, apparently function- 
ing independently. One eye may glance 
backwards at some movement, another 
forward. 

Flounder prefer the cool water of 
Spring and Fall, moving into deeper, 
waters during the hot weather. They 
seem to move with a running of the tide 
rather than at slack water. On a flood 
tide flounder move with, and in, the di- 
rection of the tide, while at ebb tide they 
come about to turn into the current. 

Although flounder prefer mud or sand 
bottoms they are found also on mussel 
or oyster beds, in patches of seaweed 
or around rocks. It is interesting to ob- 
serve flounder which are resting half on 
a mussel bed and half on a sand bar, 
the fore and aft parts of their bodies 
coinciding with the corresponding shad- 
ing of the background. 

Now let’s lift the veil of sea lettuce 
from the entrance of that small rock 
crevice and peer inside. The head of an 
eel may be just within, the rest of its 
body occupying the inner portion of the 
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crevice. The adult eel inhabits practical- 
ly any bit of salt or fresh water avail- 
able but prefers moving or fast water. 
Dozens at a time may be seen in rock 
crevices, their green bodies overlapping. 
They congregate also in masses of kelp 
or sea lettuce in deep pools just off tide 
rips. At night they move with the tide 
into the salt grass of the marshes where 
they forage for worms, killies or fiddler 
crabs. Some eels move up tidal streams 
and when obstacles confront them they 
leave the water, move over land around 
the obstacle, re-enter the water upstream 
and continue their journey. Another 
common haunt of the eel is the mud or 
decaying debris on the bottoms of shel- 
tered bays or tide pools. Approaching 
the bottom, the eel tilts its body down- 
ward, runs its nose into the mud and, 
swimming violently, bores into the bottom 
material. After several minutes the head 
appears and the fish may remain with 
the head barely exposed or may ad- 
vance vertically until only the posterior 
half is in the mud. What a strange 
sight is this green, hoodless “cobra,” 
its S-shaped body ready, as it were, to 
pounce on some unfortunate worm or 
crustacean. 

That weird looking fish alongside 
that rock, the one with the wing-like 
pectoral fins and clown-like face, is a 
sea robin. They put on a clown act, too. 
One day while diving along a rock jetty 
where the sand stretched off from the base 
of the jetty into the dusky green of deeper 

(Continued on page 26) 
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water I came upon a sea robin. It re- 
mained still until I attempted to pick it 
up. Then, with a succession of grunts and 
a swirl of sand, the animal swam off 
about four feet. It turned around, raised 
itself on its finger-like pelvic fin rays and, 
with its body parallel to the sand, ad- 
vanced to within a foot of my hand. The 
whole show was repeated twice more to 
the tune of grunts and acrobatics. 


Now let’s swim down the rocky slope 
to deeper water. Do you see those dark 
brown bass-like fish approaching? They 
are tautog or blackfish. 

They inhabit deep wrecks and rocks 
in offshore waters from November to 
April. During the extreme cold weather 
of January and February blackfish prob- 
ably remain semi-dormant. In early April 
they move to the inshore rocks and 
wrecks; thence, in May and June into 
the inlets and bays to spawn. While 
spawning they may be found deep in- 
side rock jetties, shore wrecks, disman- 
tled docks, on gravel bottoms, under 
mud banks, or on oyster or mussel beds. 
The larger blacks move into cool off- 
shore waters in the Summer months, 
come inshore in October and Novem- 
ber, then move offshore for the Winter 
to complete the cycle. The blackfish has 
a varied color pattern depending on its 
surroundings and the time of day. While 
the animal is in rocks or around pilings 
covered with rock weed the coloration 
is black to blue-black. But they take on 
a mottled light brown appearance if 
found above sand or gravel. As dusk 
comes on, the coloration fades to a light 
gray-blue in some individuals. About 
11 P.M. one September evening while 
diving at low tide under a rock jetty 
and aided by a fairly powerful light 
overhead, I saw six small blackfish ap- 
parently sleeping. They were within an 
area of about 10 feet along the jetty; 
the highest one three feet below the sur- 
face, the deepest 10 feet below. They 
were lying on their sides in the crevices 
of a rocky ledge. They did not move as 
I swam near so I reached out and picked 
one up in its sleeping position. When 
I surfaced and brought the blackfish 
into the light of the lamp it slowly began 
to move its tail and fins and after a half 
minute in the air the movements in- 
creased but were still very sluggish. I 
returned the animal to the water and it 
swam slowly to a crevice, rolled over 
on its side and apparently went back to 
sleep. 

The blackfish subsists on clams, snails. 
mussels and worms but its preference 
seems to be black mussels. It swims up 
to a mussel-studded rock or piling, opens 
its fleshy-lipped mouth and bites through 
several mussels with its large teeth. 
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Then it backs away and proceeds to 
pulverize the mussels with the crushing 
teeth located at the back of its mouth. 
Everything is swallowed and masses of 
broken shell material may be seen in 
the excrement of this animal. It is in- 
teresting to watch the behavior of a 
blackfish when ‘it approaches the crab- 
baited hook of a jetty fisherman. Most 
of the time the larger blacks will swim 
up to the crab, very gently crush it 
without taking the hook, then back away 
to wait for the pieces of crab to fall 
from the hook and drift within range. 
Upon surfacing the skin-diver is told 
that there are no fish down there or 
that he, the skin-diver, has frightened 
what fish there were. 

If a blackfish is approached suddenly 
and unexpectedly the animal snaps about 
and a distinct click is heard. As it swims 
rapidly off a fluttering noise is evident. 
Other animals have characteristic sounds 
underwater. The sea robin has already 
been mentioned. Toadfish, those warty- 
looking, slimy, unsociable inhabitants 
of tin cans, old boots, broken tea ket- 
tles, old tires, rocks and logs, have a 
long-drawn honk similar in pitch to 
sound of a distant fog horn. When 
schools of weakfish are encountered they 
emit a kind of grunt which is made by 
the male of the species. The puffer or 
blowfish grinds its teeth when excited. 
While swimming over beds of black 
mussels or barnacled rocks one can hear 
a din similar to sand falling on paper. 
It is caused by shells of these animals 
snapping shut. 


The South Shore 


The oceanic shoreline of southern 
Long Island is, for the most part. a sand 
and gravel barrier-beach. Near the east- 
ern end of the Island the sand and gravel 
give way to large stones and boulders. 
The rocky bottom and shore extends 
around the east end to the north shore 
then westward along the north shore to 
the East River. Along the stretches of 
the sandy barrier-beach of the south or 
ocean shore there is little seaweed for- 
mation which is fixed. In the first place. 
there is a vast east to west deposition 
of sand from Montauk to Sandy Hook 
and these shifting beaches preclude the 
establishment of seaweed colonies. In 
the second place, southwest winds pre- 
vail during the Summer months and 
these bring in pounding breakers to keep 
the drifting sands in motion. 

But in the bays which lie between the 
barrier beach and the mainland of Long 
Island and which extend from Coney 
Island to Shinnecock several varieties of 
seaweeds thrive. The sea lettuces are 
predominant. Rockweed, one of the 
brown algae, is found attached to pil- 
ings and ribbed mussel colonies, inhabit- 


ing the region between near low and 
average high water. The air bladders 
at the ends of this weed lend some buoy- 
ancy to the plant and floating patches 
may be seen drifting along attached to 
ribbed mussels. Rockweed at low tide 
may be exposed to wind and sun for a 
few hours. It appears to be dried out 
but the next tide revitalizes the plant. 
In Great South Bay scattered colonies 
of eel grass may be found and in some 
of the pools on the mud flats of the south 
bays the brown alga, Ascophyllum, 
grows in knotted patches. It is a relative 
of the weed used to pack and ship sand 
and blood worms from Maine to Long 
Island. 

Haul in a patch of any of these weeds 
and you will find they serve a multitude 
of purposes. In addition to food for the 
smaller marine organisms, they pro- 
vide haven for the myriads of larvae and 
the young of many marine invertebrates 
and fishes. Some drifting brown sea- 
weeds of the north and south shores 
serve as anchorage for colonies of sea 
horses which visit us in the Summer. 


Life in the Shallows 


From the shallow water of a sand 
flat lift a patch of sea lettuce. You may 
see a long eel-like fish with a head re- 
sembling that of a seahorse. It’s a pipe- 
fish, a relative of the seahorse; both live 
on minute plant material. 

Smal] grass shrimp up to two inches 
in length inhabit the mud and sand 
flats of the Island, covering themselves 
with sand as the tide recedes. On these 
same flats, blood, sand and ribbon worms 
may be dug up along with soft-shell and 
hard clams. Further offshore and in the 
inlets the larger skimmer clams are 
found. Take careful notice of sand bars. 
At high water, marine creatures of all 
kinds may be seen crawling, swimming, 
drifting and feeding. At low tide the 
bar seems deserted, but notice that 
mound of sand about two inches high 
and a foot in diameter? Dig and you'll 
discover a horseshoe crab. Actually, 
they’re not crabs at all, but marine 
spiders, sometimes referred to as “liv- 
ing fossils” since they have changed 
only slightly from their ancestors which 
lived over 200 million years ago. The 
horseshoe crab ranges from New Eng- 
land to the Gulf States but Long Island 
is unique in being one of the few places 
in the world where the horseshoe crab 
breeds abundantly. 

As we continue across the flats we 
come upon smaller mounds. Again dig 
cautiously since the edges of the shells 
of the channeled whelks, knobbed 
whelks, or the moon snails to be found 
there are serrated and sharp. The chan- 
neled whelk can be distinguished from 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Les hard to believe, during these sultry Summer days, but it won’t be long until 
there'll be a touch of frost in the air; the purple of wild grapes along the old stone wall; the 
bright velvet red of sumac against the hillside and hickory nuts lying white in the fallen leaves— 
the hunting season will have come for half a million New Yorkers. 


To help welcome this brightest time of year, we are printing here the 1957 
Small Game Hunting Map with accompanying charts setting forth seasons, bag limits and 
shooting hours for all species of small game. 


We want you to note that the map and charts for ’57 represent the most uni- 
form, least confusing small game hunting seasons ever established in this State—at least within 
the span of our relatively long memory. And it represents, too, a real achievement by Depart- 
ment gamemen, organized sportsmen and landowner representatives, all working together to 
secure the best possible formula for sound game harvests and better landowner-sportsman 
relationships. 


But it’s one thing to develop a good formula; something else again to make it 
work, And this, only the sportsmen who hunt across the length and breadth of our State can do 
by their conduct afield. All the rules can be put together in one single guide — just behave on 

the other fellow’s property as you would have him behave on yours.—Editor. 
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PHEASANTS (HEN AND COCK) 
Clinton, Essex, Franklin, Lewis, 

St. Lawrence, Delaware and Sullivan 
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NOT MORE THAN 2 PER DAY OR 

6 PER SEASON IN THE AGGREGATE, 
BOTH HEN AND COCK. 
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} 
BAG LIMITS LONG ISLAND 
STATEWIDE (Except Long Island) DAY SEASON Cottontail Rabbit Nov. 1 - Jan. 31 
Cottontail Rabbit Oct. 14 - Feb. 28 6 Squirrels Nov. 1- Dec. 12 
Squirrels Oct. 14- Dec. 12 5 Pheasant 
Pheasant (Cocks only) Oet. 14- Nov. 2 (Ex. Sundays) 2 6 Cocks only Nov. 1- Dec. 31 
Ruffed Grouse Oct. 14- Dee. 12 4 20 Ruffed Grouse Nov. 1- 15 





COTTONTAIL RABBIT BAG LIMIT EXCEPTIONS 
Clinton, Essex, Franklin, Fulton, Hamilton, Herkimer, 
Jefferson, Lewis, Oneida, Oswego, St. Lawrence, 
Saratoga, Warren, Washington oul Allegany, Cattaraugus, 
Chautauqua, Steuben, Yates 4 Per Day 





LONG ISLAND BAG LIMITS DAY SEASON 
Cottontail Rabbit 5 


Squirrels 5 

Pheasant 
RACCOON (Ilunting) Season based on 1955 Zone Line WATERFOWL AND WOODCOCK . To be announced by fed. Gov’t. Cocks only 4 30 
Northern Zone Oct. 14- Jan. 31 No bag limi Ruffed Grouse 1 5 
Southern Zone Oct 14 Feb 28° "28 mt Quail 4 40 
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Lake Plains District 
GROUSE: Range is limited to the 


southern border of District adjoining 
southern tier counties. Prospects in this 
area are about the same as last year. 

PHEASANT: Spring breeding popula- 
tion in western part of District showed 
a slight increase and eastern part of the 
District a slight decrease. The abundance 
of the Fall population will depend upon 
the effect the cold, wet period during the 
month of May had on nesting birds. 
Present observations indicate that the 
hunting prospects will be as good as last 
year. 

COTTONTAIL: Indications are that 
population is up slightly from last year 
in most sections and hunting prospects 
are good. 

SQUIRREL: Populations 


favorably with last year. 


compare 





East Central District 


GROUSE: Nests and broods are re- 
ported up a little this Summer over last. 
Hunting prospects should be better than 
last year. 

PHEASANT: The nesting period was 
good and the number and size of broods 
reported in the Mohawk-Hudson Valley 
are normal. Hunting prospects are good. 

COTTONTAIL: Population seems to 
have built back up to near the 1956 Sum- 
mer population. Hunting prospects are 
good, after last year’s slump. 

SQUIRREL: The population is over 
the 1956 records and hunting should be 
excellent. 
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Ontario-St. Lawrence District 


GROUSE: A good Winter carry-over 
of breeders and excellent nesting condi- 
tions will contribute to some increase in 
grouse numbers this Fall. Early brood 
success is more evident this year, as com- 
pared to the Spring of 1956. Hunting 
prospects somewhat improved over last 
year. 

PHEASANT: Field observations in- 
dicate that the number of pheasants go- 
ing into nesting season is substantially 
higher than during the last few years. 
Brood observations are very limited but 
weather conditions have been conducive 
production. Limited pheasant 
range in the District precludes extensive 
hunting opportunity. 

COTTONTAIL: Excellent weather con- 
ditions resulted in a high degree of suc- 
cess for early litters. Population remains 
at a high level in the southern part of the 
District. Hunting prospects are excel- 
lent in this area. 

VARYING HARE: Excellent breeding 
success of a high over-wintering popula- 
tion indicates good hunting prospects. 


to good 





The District Game Manager 
of Over-Wintering Survival, 


Catskill District 
GROUSE: Favorable weather during 


the hatching season was experienced and 
hunting prospects are fair to good, and, 
should be similar to 1956 season. 

PHEASANT: In the limited pheasant 
range, hunting success should be better 
because of the cock-hen season in Dela- 
ware and Sullivan counties. 

COTTONTAIL: Hunting 
good with population 
throughout the District. 

SQUIRREL: In many areas, an ex- 
tremely high population has been re- 
ported. If this holds, hunting prospects 
should be excellent. 


prospects 
generally high 





South Central District 


GROUSE: Reports thus far indicate a 
good nesting and brooding season and 
the hunting prospects are good. 

PHEASANT: Winter carry-over of 
breeders in the pheasant range was good. 
The breeding season has been better than 
average and hunting should be as good 
or possibly better than last year. 

COTTONTAIL: Although last Fall’s 
spotty population indicated a possible de- 
cline, observations of young thus far in- 
dicate a good population for the Fall 
season. 

SQUIRREL: Prospects are for an ex- 


cellent Fall population. 
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Review Their Records 
| Spring Breeding and Rearing 


for the Hunting Season 


Adirondack District 
GROUSE: 


hatching 


A favorable nesting and 
season with better than last 
year’s Spring breeding population. Hunt- 
ing prospects appear to be the best in 
three years. 

PHEASANT: A mild*Winter increased 
carry-over of breeder birds. An early 
Spring was most favorable to nesting. 
The hen-cock hunting in Clinton, Essex 
and Franklin counties should be as good 
as last year. 

COTTONTAIL: For the limited area. 
hunting prospects in Warren County and 
the Champlain Valley are fair, with no 
promise of any great abundance. 


VARYING HARE: High abundance is 





reported throughout the District with 
excellent breeding success in the better 
quality range. Hunting prospects are 
excellent. 
Allegany District 
GROUSE: Population tends to be 


spotty. Fair to good prospects in the bet- 
ter covers, or about the same as last 
year. 

PHEASANT: A breeding season with 
better weather than last year should re- 
sult in improved hunting in the limited, 
good range. 

COTTONTAIL: Abundance in the 
better range remains fair to good. 
Prospects are about the same as last year 
with little increase expected. 

SQUIRREL: Abundance is about the 


same as last year—good. 


Lower Hudson District 


GROUSE: Range throughout the Dis- 
trict is limited. Winter carry-over and 
brood success would indicate as good a 
season as last year. 

PHEASANT: Good Winter carry-over 
in relation to range with early broods of 


good size. Prospects are for a good 
season. 


COTTONTAIL: Early nesting success 
was good and the second broods are now 
showing up in good abundance. Hunting 
should be good again this Fall. The 
cottontail range of Long Island is decreas- 
ing in quality and quantity and only a 
fair season is expected this Fall. 

SQUIRREL: Hunting prospects should 
be excellent with a high breeding popu- 
lation throughout most of the District. 


ACK _ 


North Central District 


GROUSE: Broods are showing up well. 
Warm Spring should be helpful to them. 
Hunting prospects look good. 

PHEASANT: Carry-over breeding 
population was slightly higher than last 
year. Hunting should be fair to good. 

COTTONTAIL: There appeared to be 
a Fall and Winter decline but 


young 
cottontails appear numerous and have 
had a good rearing season. Hunting 


prospects appear good. 
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Central New York Sportsmen gm 


HE sport fisheries of Seneca Lake 

was the theme of the day on May 

18, 1957 at Gene a. The first Ge- 

neva Sportsmen’s Workshop was 
held that day on the north end of Seneca 
Lake. 

The workshop idea, which has been a 
great success in several other areas, is a 
sort of “show and tell” time for the sub- 
jects being covered. The Geneva work- 
shop, under the general guidance of Dr. 
Harlan Brumsted of Cornell University 
Department of Conservation, was an at- 
tempt to show interested sportsmen some 
of the facts about fish life and habitat in 
Seneca Lake and to tell them some of 
the reasons for the things they saw 
there. 

The Seneca workshop. sponsored by 
the Geneva Conservation Club, and aided 
by local newspaper, radio, sporting goods 
stores, and many others, began at 1:30 
p.m. with headquarters at the Geneva 
Yacht Club at the northeast corner of 
the Lake. A general description of the 
program was given by William Bentley, 
Aquatic Biologist of the New York State 
Conservation Department. A booklet of 
pertinent facts, depth profiles, expected 
species of fish, stocking history, and much 
other information was passed out to all 
participants. Mr. Bentley then described 
Seneca Lake briefly—its relatively small 
amount of shallow, warm water edge; the 
cold, clear deep waters which make up 
most of the lake; and the extremely deep 
(over 600’), but relatively unproductive 
areas in the central portion. The nets 
which had been set by the State Conser- 
vation Department during the preceding 
two days were identified and located by 
blackboard drawings. And then, the fish 
which would be found in the nets when 


Seneca Lake Workshop 


they were brought up as the next step 
of the program, were predicted. 

A flotilla of yachts made available by 
the Yacht Club and local marine yard 
operators was boarded by all assembled 
participants. The boats moved out onto 
the lake a few hundred yards south of 
the headquarters where two trap nets had 
been set two nights previously in water 
from zero to six feet deep to catch the 
shallow or warm water species. True to 
predictions the following fish (total num- 
ber from the two traps) were caught: 
Carp, 40; rock bass, 128; common sun- 
fish, 49; smallmouth bass, 1; bullhead, 
46; conmon sucker, 11; chain pickerel, 
2; sawbellies (alewives), 37; and rain- 
bow trout, 2. All these are typically 
found in this area along with several 
other species not taken that day. 

Next the fleet moved southwest a bit 
to deeper and colder water where two 
gangs of gill net were lifted. One 500’- 


‘gang which had been set in twenty- to 


sixty-foot depths had caught eight lake 
trout, three ciscoes, and eighteen saw- 
bellies. The next 500’-gang was lifted 
from ninety- to one-hundred twenty-foot 
depths. The catch here was four lake 
trout, eleven sawbellies, and several sets 
of “sawbelly rigs.” The latter are wicked 
(to a netter’s fingers) combinations of 
treble fish hooks used and lost by lake 
trout anglers who had snagged into the 
net (which was marked with buoys) dur- 
ing the twenty-four hours that it had 
been set there. We feel sure more lake 
trout would have been in the net if the 
unfortunate snagging hadn’t partially 
collapsed the set. 

During the net lifting a crew under 
the direction of Dr. Dwight Webster of 
the Cornell University Department of 
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Conservation was busy getting physical 
and chemical data from the area. Water 
samples, food samples, bottom living or- 
ganisms, and temperature data were col- 
lected. 

All the boats then returned to the 
Yacht Club where the fish were laid out 
in groups according to area of capture. 
Mr. Bentley described the various fish 
and something of their relationships to 
each other and to the areas in which 
they were found. He then opened most 
of them and discussed the foods found 
in their stomachs, various internal organs, 
sexual development, and other items of 
general interest. A great many questions 
were asked and in most cases answered. 
We were fortunate in having a mixed 
audience—women and children as well 
as men—and in typical fashion a couple 
of the younger fishermen asked “why’s” 
that we expect will never be answered. 

Included in the fish display was the 
catch from 500’ of gill net which had 
been set on the bottom in five hundred 
feet of water for twenty-four hours. This 
net had been lifted in the morning since 
it was too far from the workshop head- 
quarters to that depth of water to allow 
the whole group to see it in the time avail- 
able. The catch? Two modest sized 
sawbellies were the total return for set- 
ting and lifting 1,000’ of rope and 500’ 
of gill net in this unproductive, extremely 
deep water. 

Dr. Webster then described the results 
of the physical-chemical survey. He 
showed organisms utilized as food by the 
fish and discussed the physical aspects 
of the area sampled. Samples obtained 
in this part of the survey were set up in 
dishes and pans by Dr. Webster’s aides 
and the afternoon part of the workshop 
ended with the participants peering into 
microscopes to see what lives on the 
bottom of Seneca Lake. 

The last part of the program was a 
review of the day’s efforts and a discus- 
sion of the fisheries management of Sen- 
eca Lake. A question and answer period 
closed the activities of the day. 


We hope that the sportsmen and their 
wives and children, who attended learned 
more about Seneca Lake and enjoying a 
very pleasant day around the water. We 
tried to show them something of the 
various species which inhabit the dif- 
ferent environmental niches, the competi- 
tion and contributions among them. From 
all this it’s our hope that they have 
a better understanding of the lake and 
the management of its fisheries. Com- 
ment from several sources since the 
workshop indicates that the aims of the 
the Geneva Sportsmen’s Workshop were 
achieved to a very gratifying degree. 

—WILuIAM G. BENTLEY, 
Aquatic Biologist 
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Ruby-throated hummingbird 


(See back cover) 


What’s the smallest bird in New York 
State? It’s the ruby-throated humming- 
bird. 

Did you know when the babies are 
hatched, they’re no bigger than a pea! 
And a full grown humming bird weighs 
Jess than a dime!! It would take almost 
ten of them together to weigh one ounce. 

Yet, in spite of its diminutive size, this 
tiny bird can actually fly 500 miles non- 
stop. 

Not only that, but there are times when 
this amazing little Tom Thumb of the 
bird world is absolutely fearless. To de- 
fend her young, the mother will attack 
other birds 30 times bigger than she is! 

While the name, “ruby-throated,” ap- 
plies to the whole species. only the males 
have the gorgeous flaming throat. The 
color is a deep orange or red in the sun- 
light, and it glows like a live coal. 

But so you won’t be disillusioned later 
on, we might as well tell you right now 
that the male hummingbird—for all his 
technicolor splendor—-is just a plain. 
no-good loafer when it comes to domestic 
duties like building the nest, or raising 
a family. 

The girls, though, have yet to learn 
that “handsome is, as handsome does,” 
and they get taken in year after year by 
some ruby-throated Romeo. 

Of course, we have to admit that when 
Mr. Hummingbird goes a-courtin’, he’s 
really something. The courtship begins 
as soon as he finds a girl hummingbird, 
feeding among the flowers. He rises in 
the air to about ten feet above her—then 
suddenly swoops down, with his wings 
and tail outspread. and passes within a 
few inches of her. He rises to an equal 
height on the other side, then swoops 
down again squeaking all the while, his 
tail and wings making a loud buzzing 
noise. Each time he describes a perfect 
arc, he looks for all the world as if he 
were on the end of a wire that’s swing- 
ing back and forth. After a half-minute or 
so_of these aerial antics, he'll fly to a 
nearby perch and get his breath. The 
object of his affection, meanwhile, may 
go right on feeding, but you can bet she 
hasn’t missed a trick. 

As the performance continues, maybe 
she thinks: “This guy will be different 
from all the other lazy so-and-so’s. He’ll 
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the back of the book 


build me a tiny little house, and we'll 
raise a tiny little family, and live happi- 
ly ever after.” But just as soon as there’s 
any work to be done, her Romeo always 
leaves her. And while he’s off philander- 
ing, she has to build her own tiny little 
house! 

The hummingbizd’s nest is so small, 
you can cover it with a quarter. The out- 
side is made up of lichen or moss or 
some such thing. The inside is lined with 
the feather-soft down that grows on 
milkweed and thistles and other plants. 
The whole thing is held together, and 
then fastened to the limb of the tree, 
with silk from a spider’s web! As a 
rule, the nests are located on very small 
limbs that slant downwards from the tree. 
Often as not, these limbs are near a 
brook or stream, or even overhanging 
the water. Seen from below, the nest 
looks more like a small mossy knot 
growing on the tree. 

The eggs are usually two in number. 
And as we mentioned earlier, the baby 
birds are no bigger than a pea when 
they're hatched. But they grow rapidly, 
and within ten days they’re sometimes 
as big as their parents, which, of course, 
isn’t very big at all. 

Between 18 and 25 days, the young 
hummingbirds make their first flight, and 
in no time at all, they can soar, poise in 
the air, and fly backwards. Incidentally, 
the hummingbird is the only bird that 
habitually flies in reverse. In this respect, 
it’s more like a bee than a bird. 

If you’ve ever seen one of these tiny 
creatures on the wing, you know that the 
wings move so fast, they're practically 
invisible— 75 wingbeats or more per 
second, when the bird is on the go! As 
for flying speed itself, the hummingbird 
can cruise at between 30 and 40 miles 
an hour, and has been clocked doing up 
to 60 miles an hour! During the bird’s 
migrations, he can also fly 500 miles non- 
stop. 

The hummingbird, of course, is famous 
for having a sweet-tooth. A solution of 
sugar and water, placed in a feeder, will 
often attract them in droves. If you live 
in a rural or suburban area, you might 
try putting one of these feeders outside 
a window of your home-—especially if 
there’s a shut-in in your family. Watch- 
ing the hummingbirds come and go is 
a wonderful diversion for people who 
can’t leave the house. 


Planting certain flowers in your gar- 
den will also help attract the humming- 
birds. Trumpet vines are especially good. 
and you might also try azaleas, tiger 
lilies, nasturtiums, gladiolus or painted 
cups. All these flowers, as well as the 
blossoms of certain trees, will provide 
the nectar that hummingbirds love. The 
sap from trees is another delicacy for 
this tiny bird. Once he finds a hole, get- 
ting the syrupy liquid is easy. His tongue. 
you see, is tubular—like a soda straw-— 
and it’s so long it can protrude an inch 
beyond his bill. 

But con..ary to popular belief, nectar 
is not the main food of the ruby-throated 
hummingbird. Small spiders and other 
insects found in or near the flowers make 
up most of his diet. 

When he’s by himself, this little bird 
is usually very quiet. But when several 
hummingbirds get together, they seem 
to find no end of things to argue about. 
and they chatter back and forth in angry 
tones. 

For if the truth be known, the hum- 
mingbird is really a high-strung and very 
irritable little imp, where other birds 
are concerned. But at least, he likes peo- 
ple—-or seems to, at any rate. And that 
makes it mutual, because the ruby-throat- 
ed hummingbird is one of our favorite 
New York State birds. — Rosemary 
Crarke, N.Y.S. Radio Bureau 


D. U.’s Spring report 

Ducks Unlimited reports that a good 
first hatch of waterfowl, comparable to 
that of 1952, now is coming off in the 
prairie provinces of western Canada; 
mallards and pintails showing fine broods 
have been observed. 

The report reveals that this year the 
birds arrived on the breeding grounds 
some one to two weeks earlier than usu- 
al. Off to this early start, many birds were 
able to avoid effects of the waterfowl- 
destructive agricultural Summer fallow- 
ing. The fast start apparently is result- 
ing in a fine first hatch. 

Spring surveys in the three prairie 
provinces revealed a definite shift of 
waterfowl from drought-affected areas 
to the central and parkland belts in each 
province. The waterfowl population is 
at least as good as that of last year in 
Alberta and Saskatchewan, while Mani- 
toba showed a 1957 increase of 17 per 
cent, according to the D. U. report. 
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manage it accordingly. 


Notes on duck bands 





Some valuable information that may 
be obtained as a side light on water- 
fowl banding is how long ducks live, 
how far they travel in a day. etc. All 
too often circumstances and laws of 
chance enter into the life equation with 
the result that very few of the returns 
received give us records of longevity 
or speed of flight. 

During the past year two black ducks 
were reported that had survived to the 
ripe old age of 16 years. It is unusual 
that two birds of this age were reported 
in one year for only two other black 
ducks banded in New York State have 
exceeded this age (one 19-year- and onc 
20-year-old bird). One of the 16-year 
olds was banded at Durand Eastman 
Park, Rochester, on October 25. 1941 
and was shot January 6. 1957 in Galves- 
ton, West Bay, Texas. The other was 
banded at Quogue. L.1. on November 7, 
1940 and was shot at Beaver Dam Lake, 
Dodge County, Wisconsin on October 
2. 1956. 

This past Winter a new _ banding 
station was set up and operated on 
Jamaica Bay through the co-operative 
efforts of the N.Y.C. Department of 
Parks, the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice and the N.Y.S. Conservation Dept. 
The station retrapped a lesser scaup 
the same day it was banded at Little 
Fgg Harbor, Tuckerton, N.J.. March 28, 
1957. The bird traveled from Tuckerton 
to Jamaica Bay. an air line distance of 
approximately 70 miles. This is our first 
record of a duck trapped in two states 
on the same day. 

An adult male redhead has set a record 
of wearing out two bands in six years. 
The bird. band No. 506-57180. was orig- 
inally banded on March 26. 1951 at Bal- 
lards Reef, Goose Island. Wayne County, 
Michigan. This band- was replaced with 
band No. 526-86601 by Ducks Unlimited 
at the Pas. Manitoba, Canada. June 28. 
1955. The same duck was again re- 
trapped on March 8. 1957 at Dunkirk 
Harbor. Lake Erie. Dunkirk. N.Y. As the 
band was badly worn it was removed 
end replaced by band No. 566-19265. If 
this bird continues to find traps as he 
has in the past. we hope that he may 
live to wear out more bands. The supply 
is unlimited——Don ScHieRBAUM 


Last will 


Some indication that New York’s For- 
est Practices program is here to stay is 
seen in the last will and testament of a 
western New York co-operator. It di- 
rected that the heirs to his forest land 
maintain the lands under F.P.A. and 












Lake George on the air 


Don Tuttle of WGY’s “Farm Paper of the Air” looks on as Conservation Commis- 
sioner Sharon J. Mauhs dip a glass of water from clear, cool Lake George. The 


Commissioner drank the water to demonstrate his 


Lake George, one of the largest and 
most beautiful waters in New York’s 
Adirondack vacationland realm played 
host on a May day this Spring to Con- 
servation Commissioner Sharon J. 
Mauhs. members of his official family 
and Schenectady radio station W.G.Y.’s 
Farm Paper of the Air. 

In a transcriied radio broadcast from 
Glen Island. the Department’s adminis- 
trative headquarters on Lake George. 
Commissioner Mauhs and members of 
his staff commented on the beauty of 
the Lake George area, the clean waters 
of the lake itself and the outstanding 
recreational opportunity afforded by the 
State-owned islands—50 of which are 
operated as campsite areas—the public 
bathing beach, the several picnic areas 
and the three mainland campsite areas 
on the shores of the lake. 

The Commissioner discussed the De- 
partment’s plans for expansion of pub- 
lic campsite facilities in the area and 
gave assurance that every effort would 
be made to maintain the cleanliness of 
Lake George’s waters and shoreline. 

Later the Commissioner inspected sev- 
eral lakeshore areas where encroach- 
ments on State-owned land underwater 
are alleged to be taking place. He also 
visited the U.S. Geological Survey’s 





confidence in its purity 


water level gauge at Rogers Rock which 
figured in legislation passed this year 
calling for Conservation Department 
study to determine optimum water levels 
for Lake George. 


Broadcast group at Glen Island, Lake 
George. Left to right, back row: WGY’s 
Don Tuttle, Conservation Commissioner 
Mauhs, Enoch Squires of WGY. Front 
row: Game Protector Crannell, Park 


Foreman Leon Bruno, Park Supe-intend- 
ent Ramsey, Lands and Forests Director 
Foss, Camps and Trails Superintendent 
Mulholland and District Forester Farmer 




















Living Underwater 


(Continued from page 22) 


Let us look at them squarely: 

It is generally recognized that the 
greater the pressure applied to a volume 
of gas, the smaller the space it occupies. 
On the other hand, when pressure is 
reduced on a volume of gas, the gas 
expands. A blown-up balloon if pulled 
under water becomes smaller. The same 
balloon, blown up under water and al- 
lowed to rise to the surface would ex- 
pand, perhaps to the breaking point. 

The same thing happens in the lungs. 
A skin diver inhales at the surface and 
submerges. Gases within his lungs are 
compressed as he descends, but expand 
to their original volume on his return 
to the surface. 

The s.c.u.B.A. diver is faced with a dif- 
ferent situation. If he inhales while un- 
der pressure and holds his breath while 
ascending, the air in his lungs expands. 
If expansion is great enough, lung tissues 
are ruptured and air bubbles enter the 
blood. These bubbles may collect in 
heart or brain and death from air embol- 
ism may result. This may happen in less 
than ten feet of water. 

If the diver exhales or continues to 
breathe as he slowly rises, then each 
lungfull of air undergoes little change 
and there is no serious danger of embol- 
ism. Panic may cause a constriction of 
the throat muscles, trapping the air in- 
side. A diver must keep his head all the 
time, and sometimes this is not easy to 
do. On deep dives of 100 feet or more, 
a diver may feel drunk or experience 
what is known as “rapture of the depths” 
or nitrogen narcosis. When so affected, 
breathing may seem unimportant and the 
diver may offer his mouthpiece to a 
passing fish. Depth at which this sensa- 
tion occurs varies with the individual 
and his physical condition. Ascending 
slowly will usually clear the head. 

Slow ascent from deep dives is nec- 
essary for other reasons. Under pressure. 
nitrogen goes into solution in the blood 
in abnormal amounts. As the diver rises, 
bubbles of nitrogen try to escape but due 
to now increased size. may be trapped 
in some of the smaller blood vessels, par- 
ticularly at the joints. If not treated, 
this ailment, known as the bends, can 
cause crippling or even death. Our Navy 
has worked out a decompression table 
giving the length of stop at a particular 
depth after dives for a given distance. 
For example. a ninety-foot dive with sixty 
minutes under water. calls for a stop 
of 9 minutes at twenty feet and a stop 
of sixteen minutes at 10 feet before sur- 
facing. 

Should a diver ascend too fast and still 
have adequate air supply, he can descend 
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and come up slowly according to the 
stops given on the decompression tables. 

In depths not exceeding 40 feet, or 
for limited dives at greater depths, no 
decompression stops are needed. How- 
ever. a rule of thumb says that a diver 
should ascend no faster than the small- 
est exhaust bubbles. 

It should be apparent that in both 
skin and s.c.U.B.A. diving, adequate in- 
struction in proper selection, handling 
and use of equipment is most important. 
It is in this area that organized groups 
are proving their value. The Empire 
State Underwater Council and _ other 
member and _ interested organizations 
hold yearly classes of this nature, and 
urge every interested person to have in- 
struction before using underwater equip- 
ment. 

There are many available sources of 
information on skin and S.c.u.B.A. diving. 
The previously mentioned Empire State 
Underwater Council may be contacted 
at P.O. Box 165, Flushing 1, New York. 
It can refer interested parties to a group 
nearby. Several books on the subject are 
in print. Among them are “Diving With 
Safety.” by Bev Morgan; “A Guide to 
Skin Diving and Underwater Equip- 
ment,” by Max L. Jones; “Underwater 
Sport,” by Albert VanderKogel; “Free 
Diving,” by Dmitri Rebikoff; “The Si- 
lent World.” by Capt. Cousteau and 
“Underwater Safety,” by E. R. Cross. 
Several periodicals such as Skin Diver 
have recently appeared featuring this 
sport, and are available at most news- 
stands. 

Divers will find that there are limita- 
tions on their activities in some specific 
areas. Spearing fish is one such limited 
field. Except for the Marine District. 
spear guns are not allowed in New York 
State. In the Marine District any fish 
may be speared except striped bass un- 
der sixteen inches and fluke or Summer 
flounder less than 14 inches. In fresh 
water only hand spears are legal and only 
rough fish may be taken in those waters 
open to spearing. The Conservation De- 
partment issues a special spearing order 
which may be had on request. It lists 
the waters and species which are legal 
for this activity. There is another limita- 
tion on use of skin and s.c.u.B.A. diving 
equipment at State campsites. Specific 
regulations prohibit their use in camp- 
site swimming areas. 

It has been our purpose to present a 
fair introduction to the fast growing 
sport of skin and s.c.u.B.A. diving. to 
itemize the equipment needed, to define 
the purpose of the equipment and_ to 
point out the hazards and limitations of 
the sport. Dangers exist in this under- 
water world. but they are largely dan- 
gers caused by lack of knowledge in 
the proper use of equipment. We have 


pointed out where additional information 
may be obtained. We have scarcely men- 
tioned what is, to most divers, the great- 
est incentive of all—the urge to explore 
a new frontier. 

There is a wonderful underwater world 
awaiting the visitor. To drift silently 
along, eyed curiously by fishes that come 
near enough to nudge one’s mask; to 
float weightlessly down the face of an 
underwater cliff; to explore jungles of 
weeds where mussels and crayfish hide, 
to hunt for sunken boats and salvage, to 
see the changing colors in the cool depths 
—-these are why we dive. We have evalu- 
ated the hazards, learned to cope with 
them, and can happily claim our rewards 
in the underwater realm. 


Ant lions 


If suddenly Nature’s balance went 
off the beam by making small things 
BIG. a certain portion of New York 
State’s Thacher Park near Albany 
would be roped off, the Marines would 
be called, and sportsmen would hear 
some of the fanciest cannonading since 
Revolutionary times. 

The park harbors a “ferocious” in- 
sect known as the ant lion. a bug which 
lives on  stumble-bum_ tendencies of 
others. Fortunately Nature keeps them 
small. The ant lion is an insect with a 
desire for submersion in dust. Greek 
mythology described the ant lion as “an 
animal with the foreparts of a lion and 
hindparts of an ant,” but the insect is 
no relation. It actually is shirt button 
size. 

The larval “lion” digs a pit of coni- 
cal shape in stone dust and hides at the 
bottom with jaws protruding. Ants are 
preferred as victims. The “lion” is 
quick; if the victim attempts to scram- 
ble to safety, a quick jerk of its head 
sends it back into the pit, there to meet 
clamping jaws. 

The ant lion is generally termed “any 
insect of the genus Myrmeleon or re- 
lated genera (order Neuroptera) but its 
high sounding title bothers it not a whit. 
The traps. some of which are dug on 
out-of-the-way ledges for only the more 
adventurous hikers to see, are usually 
shallow. deepest running an inch or so. 
—BarneTtT FowLer 
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Fish and Game for the Future 


(Continued from page 3) 


helper receives $63.52 for a 44-hour week 
today compared with $41.58 for a 48-hour 
week in 1949, an increase of 53 per cent 
for a four-hour shorter work week. A 
Game Research Investigator receives a 
starting annual salary of $4.770, now 
compared with $4,236 in 1949, an in- 
crease of 13 per cent. The hourly rate 
for common labor on our construction 
projects has increased from $1.45 in 1949 
to $2.34 in 1957, an increase of 61 per 
cent. 

The costs of equipment and many 
materials have increased corresponding- 
ly. Compared with 1949. a ton and a half 
stake-body truck costs 43 per cent more 
today. a pair of rubber boots 49 per 
cent more and a pound of reinforcing 
steel 37 per cent more. 

In summary, the critical financial con- 
dition of the fish and game program is 
due in part to expansion of programs 
and facilities to meet the increasing de- 
mands on our fish and game resources 
but in a large part also the steadily in- 
creasing costs of wages, materials and 
equipment. 


Possible Solutions 


There are two possible ways of meet- 
ing the present problem of inadequate 
finances. One, is to reduce existing pro- 
grams to the point where they can be 
carried out within the income received 
from present license fees. As discussed 
previously, this would necessitate marked 
retrenchments in all major 
and the elimination of some—with 


programs 
still 
further reductions in the years ahead 
as costs increase. 

Assuming, however. that the interested 
public does not want to reduce hunting 
and fishing opportunity at a time when 
both the number of hunters and _fisher- 
men and the hours they have available 
for enjoyment of these fine sports are in- 
creasing, the other possibility is to pro- 
vide the funds required for a fish and 
game program that will meet today’s 
needs. Since the Conservation Fund is 
largely supported by license fees, ad- 
ditional funds could most logically be 
derived from increased license fees. 

The Department feels it has the re- 
sponsibility to present all pertinent in- 
formation about the present status of 
the fish and game program. It is then 
up to the interested public to decide the 
kind of fish and game program wanted 
in the years immediately ahead. To help 
in this decision. an article in the next 
issue of THE CONSERVATIONIST will dis- 
cuss a suggested increase in fees for 
hunting, fishing and trapping licenses, 


estimated additional income from such 
license increases and how the additional 
funds might be used for a strengthened 
and expanded fish and game program. 
—W. M. Lawrence, Assistant Director, 

Division of Fish and Game 


Sportsmen’s workshop—1957 


The 7th Annual New York Sportsmen’s 
Conservation Workshop convened June 
13-16, at Croton-on-the-Hudson. From a 
base camp in mid-river at the tip of 
Croton Point, sixty-nine sportsmen-lead- 
ers gathered from all over the State to 
participate in field trips and discussions 
designed to review major resource prob- 
lems in the Lower Hudson Region. Prog- 
ress in pollution abatement, the gypsy 
moth eradication program, and Hudson 
River fisheries were topics featured 
in °57. 

Host organization for the event was 
the Southern New York Fish and Game 
Association and as customary, the New 
York State Conservation Council was 
sponsor. The session was organized and 
conducted by the Department of Conser- 
vation at Cornell assisted by the New 
York State Conservation Department and 
several other organizations. 


A water sample is checked for pollution 


The pollution subject was launched 
Thursday evening by Donald B. Stevens. 
of the Water Pollution Control Board, 


‘reporting on progress under the Pollu- 


tion Abatement Act. George E. Burdick 
described the responsibilities and pollu- 
tion investigation activities of the State 
Conservation Department and the next 
morning he demonstrated the exacting 
bio-assay methods used to detect pollu- 
tion and establish its danger to fish life. 
Sewage treatment plants were visited 
at Mamaroneck and Croton-on-the-Hud- 
son to compare two treatment methods. 
The pollution subject was effectively 
summarized by Richard M. McLaughlin, 
Westchester County’s Director of En- 
vironmental Sanitation, who stressed the 
effects of population growth in the region. 

The complex and controversial gypsy 
moth eradication program was the sub- 
ject of a panel discussion Saturday morn- 
ing. For more than three hours, eight 
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authorities in the fields of insect control, 
aquatic biology, wildlife management, 
and forestry, presented the facts in the 
matter and answered the questions of the 
sportsmen. Although the discussion indi- 
cated places where our knowledge is im- 
perfect and brought out clearly the dan- 
gers to fish and other aquatic life, the 
testimony of these experts pointed up the 
urgency of wiping out the gypsy moth 
and was quite optimistic about gaining 
eradication through large scale aerial 


attacks with DDT. 


Biologists check a net in the Hudson 


Fisheries management was the theme 
of the closing sessions. District Fisheries 
Manager Cecil E. Heacox of the Conser- 
vation Department and Cornell's Edward 
C. Raney reviewed the life history and 
management of the shad and _ striped 
bass. The take in a trap net set in the 
Hudson off Croton Point was unexpected- 
ly large and gave participants a view of 
many representative Hudson fishes. This 
was followed by a demonstration of 
stream survey methods and procedures 
used in determining stream stocking 
policy. clarifying many points about a 
subject which has caused heated argu- 
ment at many a sportsmen’s club meeting. 

The 1957 workshop is history. The par- 
ticipants now have the responsibility for 
bringing the facts on these topics back 
to their home clubs and federations. In 
1958 the event will be held in central 
New York and based in Ontario County. 
With New York’s patriarch of organized 
sportsmen, Jim Long, heading the local 
committee in charge of arrangements and 
programing, another successful meeting 
is assured.—Hartan B. Brumstep, As- 
sistant Professor Conservation, Cornell 


- 


Group watching electric fish shocking 
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Now you see him—or do you? 


In the world of Nature nearly all ani- 
mals have some means of protection from 
their enemies. Some, like the turtle and 
armadillo, wear armor and some, like 
the mink and the skunk, have offensive 
odors. Others depend on speed or fight- 
ing ability but for many survival depends 
on escaping notice through protective 
coloration. The tree toad Hyla versicolor, 
is an excellent example of this last group. 
The ash grey skin marked with an ir- 
regular pattern of greens and black near- 
ly disappears against the bark of this 
elén tree. 


Federal drainage policy 


Conservationists have long been upset 
at the action of Federal agencies in pro- 
moting drainage of some wetlands that 
might better be left as soil, water and 
wildlife conservation areas. The conser- 
vation acreage reserve phase of the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s Soil Bank Pro- 
gram, with its goal of building up soil 
and water resources, has brought this 
controversy to a head in at least three 
of the important waterfowl producing 
states—Minnesota, North and South Da- 
kota. 

As a consequence, the agencies involv- 
ed—the U. S. Soil Conservation Service 
and the Agriculture Conservation Pro- 
gram Service—have issued a policy memo- 
randum to guide future drainage opera- 
tions in these prairie states. “Generally,” 
the instructions are that “assistance will 
not be provided for drainage of the fol- 
lowing kinds of potholes and wet areas 
since ordinarily such drainage will be 
primarily for the purpose of bringing ad- 
ditional land into agricultural produc- 
tion: (1) Potholes and wet areas in fields 
of permanent native vegetation; (2) pot- 
holes, marshes, sloughs, swales, and 
swamps, characterized by vegetation such 
as rushes, sedges, cattails, reed grasses, 
aquatic trees, shrubs, and associated 


plants: and (3) potholes and wet areas 
that do not seriously interfere with farm- 
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ing operations or with the establishment 
of conservation practices other than 
drainage.” 

This is a good—and a clear statement. 
If it is followed carefully, conservation- 
ists will applaud the change. 





Finger Lakes Rainbows—Part 4 
(Continued from page 11) 


duce crowding of existing spawning 
area, it would spread out the population 
of fry in the stream and it would in- 
crease the cover for yearling and older 
parr. The great concentrations of young 
trout living in improved areas of Cold 
and Grout brooks supply pertinent testi- 
mony. It must be pointed out, however, 
that the density of yearling and older 
rainbows is already extremely high in 
many sections of the nursery streams 
and it is most unlikely that more fish 
could be reared here than are already 
present. 

There are two special problems in im- 
provement on Cold and Grout brooks. 
Semi-impassable blocks to upstream 
movement of adult trout occur at Plea- 
sant Valley (low dam) and at Grout 
Mills (highway culvert). In recent years 
the tails of the pools below these ob- 
structions have been cut away; this in- 
creases the difficulties of jumping the 
obstructions, particularly in low water. 
An undesirable concentration of fish is 
created in the area below the block and 
only partial utilization of the spawning 
area above may occur. These situations 
could easily be remedied. 

The possibility of increasing present 
stocks by hatchery stocking is not 
encouraging. Substantial numbers of 
fish are produced naturally, and it fol- 
lows that hatchery plantings would also 
have to be high to make a significant 
contribution. It seems much more rea- 
sonable and efficient to encourage Nature 
to do the job whenever possible. Studies 
by the Central Fisheries District are in 
progress on the value of hatchery plant- 
ings in Skaneateles Lake. Some 14,000 
yearling were marked in 1955, but the 
1957 stream sample of 214 adults show- 
ed only five marked fish. The results of 
this and final plantings of marked fish 
will require several more years of samp- 
ling for detailed evaluation. 

Then there is the question of the pro- 
per strain of rainbow trout to use for 
stocking. A project to establish rainbow 
trout in Cayuga Lake has been under- 
way since 1946. The initial plantings 
with a domesticated strain of fish were 
failures. More recently attempts have 
been made to use fish reared from eggs 
of wild Finger Lakes stock. The result of 
this change in tactics has not yet been 
evaluated. 





Trout vs. Lampreys 


The subject of improving trout fishing 
should not be dismissed without mention 
of lamprey eels. These parasites are the 
subject of considerable indignation on 
the part of many anglers because of the 
unsightly wounds they leave on their 
victims and the presumed mortal effects 
of the parasite. Popular supposition has 
it that elimination of lampreys would 
result in great improvement of fishing. 
For the Finger Lakes, at least, there is 
reason to doubt this. We have no good 
measure of the actual damage carried 
out by lampreys in the Finger Lakes. 
However, as a moment’s reflection will 
indicate, there is no reason to suppose 
that the catastrophic effects of lampreys 
in the Great Lakes has application to the 
Finger Lakes. It is evident that Cayuga 
and Seneca lakes have substantial pop- 
ulations of rainbow and/or lake trout 
in spite of lampreys. As far as lake trout 
are concerned, it is questionable if much 
better fishing could be provided. From 
the standpoint of value received in rain- 
bow trout management, one would bene- 
fit more by concentrating on proper 
care of the nursery streams. 


Opportunities for More Fishing 


Information available leads to the 
conclusion that the rainbow trout stocks 
can probably provide more fishing un- 
der present conditions. Specifically. it 
has been suggested (CONSERVATIONIST. 
April-May, 1957) that extension of the 
Finger Lakes season into the Fall 
months might afford opportunity for 
more fishing. 

Questions may be raised about the 
possible effect of such an extension on 
the lake trout population (the season 
for this species closes September 10). 
Won’t large numbers of lake trout be 
caught while fishing for rainbows? Will 
there be any interference with the 
natural spawning that takes place from 
late September to early November? 
What law enforcement problems will b: 
involved? Queries such as these cannot 
be answered on the basis of any factual 
data now available. However, it’s per- 
tinent to suggest here that even the lake 
trout in some of the Finger Lakes might 
stand further fishing in an extended 
season. Immediate reaction to such a 
suggestion tends to be unfavorable be- 
cause the extended season coincides with 
the lake trout spawning period. Actual- 
ly, we do not know that this protection 
is necessary. (Arbritrary _ protection 
during the breeding season is commonly 
accepted as a traditionally sound basic 
principle of conservation, but it often 
breaks down under scientific scrutiny.) 
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We need some evidence on this point 
and this can be provided during a trial 
extension of the season. 


Future Management 


Management of the Finger Lakes 
rainbow trout at present levels of abun- 
dance is concerned with one main fea- 
ture: Protect and improve the tributaries 
that are vital as spawning and nursery 
areas. So long as this can be done, the 
future welfare of the Finger Lakes 
rainbow fishery seems assured. 

Beyond this, the possibility of addi- 
tional exploitation through an extension 
of the open season should certainly be 
explored in several of the lakes. To do 
this, the Conservation Department needs 
permissive legislation, empowering it to 
extend the season on rainbow trout (and 
preferably also lake trout) for an ex- 
perimental period of two or three years. 
The effects of the increased season 
should be carefully studied so that at the 
end of the trial period definite recom- 
mendations can be made. 


Editor’s Note: A_ bill attempting to provide the 
mechanics for such trial regulations was passed by the 
1957 Legislature. However, this legislation 
restrictive features with respect to regulation of 
Skaneateles, Seneca and Cayuga lakes seasons which 
partially defeated the purpose of the bill. It was 
vetoed by Governor Harriman for that reason. We 
hope that legislation more carefully drawn to ac- 
complish this purpose will be introduced in 1958. 


contained 


Microwaves and forestry 


Forest industries are asking the Federal 
Communications Commission for author- 
ity to use ultra-high frequency radio sys- 
tems to reduce forest fire and insect los- 
ses, improve logging safety and stream- 
line a wide range of activities in the in- 
dustry. 

The system uses “dish-pan” type anten- 
nas located atop towers, mountains, etc. 
for point to point communication and is 
considered much superior to the two-way 
mobile radio and telephone systems now 
in use. It would have application in forest 
fire-fighting to operate and relay signals 
from remote-control television cameras 
revolving on high towers. 

It would improve further the limited 
mobile radio systems that have been re- 
sponsible for saving dozens of lives 
through the extension of microwave sys- 
tems into remote forested areas. 

It is expected, too, that instruments can 
be developed so that crews in the field 
could insert their field data directly. into 
portable electrical pulsing devices. This 
data would then be transmitted through 
mobile radio to the microwave system 
and entered upon the data collection 
tapes of data processing machines in cen- 
tral locations. 


New fisheries 


Exploratory work by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service in Atlantic coastal waters 
have, since 1954, turned up some valu- 
able new fishery potentials. A red shrimp 
grounds has been located in some 200 fa- 
thoms of water (that’s 1.200 feet down) 
off the Northern Florida Coast. Concen- 
trations of “king-size” lobsters have been 
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found in the deep waters off New Eng- 
land and various new ocean perch fish- 
banks have been charted in that 
same general region. 


ing 


The Service is presently systematically 
searching deep coastal waters from Maine 
to Florida with sea-going, fully equipped 
fishing vessels to locate new commercial 
fishery potentials. 


COMMISSION, 


STATE OF NEW YORK. 


RULES AND LAWS. 


All persons intending to light fires for the pur- 

of clearing er improvement, must give 
rarest Fire War- 
days before such fire is Lizhted They 


to all ow 


tree of their Intention to th 
1, five 
1 


must also give hik notic ws OF OCCU 


homing lands, at least fortv-cight hours 
y such fires, which will be permitted 


i the wind is favorable 


No fires, of the character before specified, will 
be permitted until the trees are in full leaf. After 
such fires are lighted, competent persons must 
remain to guard them until the fire ts completely 
extinguished. 


Fires will be permitted for the purposes oi 


cooking, wermth and insect smudges; but before 
such fires are kindled a space, at Igast six feet 
wound the spot where the fice is to be lighted, 
must be cleared from all combustible material; 
and before the place ts abandoned fires so lighted 
must be thoroughly quenched. 


fy order of the Ci 


Albany. N. Y.. January, 1887. 


The laws of 1885 which created the 
Forest Preserve also created the Forest 
Commission. and made that Commission 
responsible for the custody of the Forest 
Preserve. 

The forest fire menace was well rec- 
ognized at that time. Although the fires 
in early days were not numerous, the 
average acreage burned over was very 
high. According to the records during 
the period 1903 to 1906, New York had 
an annual average of 253 fires, and the 
area burned annually amounted to 
131,500 acres. The average size per fire 
was 520 acres. 

With the greatly increased recreational 
use of the forests due to the increase in 
human population and modern means of 
travel, the number of forest fires has 
greatly increased. During the five-year 
period ending in 1956, the average num- 
ber of forest fires reported annually in 
the State numbered 1.582. but the aver- 
age acreage burned annually was only 
19.000 as compared with the annual 
losses of 131,500 acres from 1903 to 
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PTR iss fe mn. 


All fires other than those hereinbefore men- 
vioncd are absolutely prohibited. 

Hunters, fowlers and smokers are cautioned 
iainst allowing fires to originate from the use ol 
firearms, cigars and pipes; and all persons ar 
warned that they will be held responsible for any 
damage or injury to the Forest which may result 
from their carclessness or neglect. 

Girdling, and peeling bark from standing trees 
is prohibited. In the case that bark is needed in 
constructing camps and shanties, a tree must be 
felled, and all the bark removed from it before 
nother ts felled. 


len timber must be used for firewood and camp 


Trees so felled and other fal- 


construction before any standing timber can in 
cut for such purposes. 

Foresters and Fire Wardens are instructed to 
report to the Forest Commission immediately all 
cases of damage or injury to Forest trees, arising 
from a violation of these Rules, which may come 
to their knowledge. 

ABNER L. TRAIN, 


Secretary. 


1906.—SoLen J. Hype, Superintendent, 
Bureau of Forest Fire Control 


Note: An amusing commentary on 
these posters setting forth the Forest 
Commission fire suppression regulations 
is found in the Commission’s Annual 
Report for 1888. Under “Fire Rules and 
Their Enforcement” the report states: 
“The Forest Commission Act (Chap. 
283, Laws of 1885, Sec. 30) makes it in- 
cumbent upon the Forest Commission 
to prepare rules for the prevention and 
suppression of fires, and to have such 
rules printed and posted throughout the 
State as may be deemed necessary. 
Stringent rules of that character have 
been prepared and for nearly three years 
have been thoroughly posted throughout 
the forests. As this Commission, however, 
has no power to enforce the rules they 
are rendered practically nugatory. They 
are not looked upon as_ binding, are 
violated with impunity and fail to ac- 
complish the purpose contemplated by 
the law.”—Editor 
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The Andrews farm 





Fence posts—one product of 
Andrews’ woodlands 


In 1945, after 22 years of living and 
working in a big city, rural-born Millard 
E. Andrews of Machias realized his big 
ambition to “go back to a farm” with 
the purchase of 250 acres in the pleasant 
hills of Cattaraugus County. 

Now. after 12 years, thanks to a con- 
siderable extent to the wise use of his 
42 acres of woodland which won him 
designation as a charter New York mem- 
ber in the American Tree Farm System, 
Mr. Andrews is still happily and suc- 
cessfully living his former dream of farm 
life. 

Shortly after acquiring the farm. Mr. 
Andrews contacted the Conservation De- 
partment’s District Forester at James- 
town and became a Forest Practices Act 
co-operator. Under the previous owner, 
the woodlot had been used almost ex- 
clusively as a sugar bush, but E. J. 
Whalen, District Forester, showed Mr. 
Andrews how the woodlot could serve 
the double function of maple syrup and 
timber production. Trees were marked 
for harvest, and the woodlot was prompt- 
ly fenced to keep grazing cattle from 
destroying new growth. 

Then, following his plan of making 
the most of his resources and time. Mr. 
Andrews used slack periods in his farm 
work schedule to cut, skid and haul the 
logs himself to a nearby sawmill. There 
he had the logs custom sawed at $15 a 
thousand board feet into lumber for his 
own use. The result—a 28 x 40 foot ex- 
tension to his barn and a 22 x 34 foot 
tool shed at a saving of “at least 
$1,000.” 

That’s not all. either. Since then, the 
former city man has made two additional 
selective cuts of timber. In 1953 he sold 
2.620 board feet of various hardwoods 
for several hundred dollars, and in 1955 
he sold 15,000 board feet of maple and 
ash for nearly $700. All the while the 
sugar bush continues to produce around 
$1.000 worth of maple syrup a vear and 
an estimated $200 worth of fuelwood. 
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Forestry is not the only type of con- 
servation practiced by the western New 
York Tree Farm. As a co-operator in 
the Soil Conservation District, he has 
carried out all recommended practices 
including diversion ditches and construc- 
tion of a one acre farm pond. For these 
activities, he was a deserving winner of 
a Baltimore and Ohio Railroad conserva- 
tion prize. 


Around Long Island—Underwater 


(Continued from page 26) 


the knobbed whelk, or pear conch. by 
its thin, hair-like covered shell and its 
lack of knobs. The heavier shells of the 
knobbed whelk indicates that the animal 
is better suited to open ocean or inlets 
where the winds and tides are more 
severe. The channeled whelk is found 
on mud or sand flats of secluded or 
protected bays. Both whelks are the 
largest snails of Long Island waters. 
They roam the sands in search of other 
molluscs. They have characteristic egg 
cases which are disc-like cocoons ar- 
ranged one above the other to form a 
chain one or two feet long. The eggs are 
laid in these cocoons and one end of 
the chain is anchored in sand or mud. 
\ severe storm may tear them loose 
and wash them up on beaches where they 
become paper-like in the sun. Usually 
they contain myraids of fully developed 
tiny whelk. 

The rounded moon snail is familiar 
to most beach goers. It may be found 
at the water line with its foot out- 
stretched in a diameter three times its 
own. It lives on other shellfish which it 
seeks beneath the surface of the sand. 
On certain days peculiar little sand “lamp 
shades” or “sand collars” may be found 
in low water with their fluted edges 
resting on the bottom. Upon closer ex- 
amination they are seen to be made of 
grains of sand cemented lightly together. 
Hand lens examination would reveal tiny 
eggs imbedded on the undersurface of 
these sand collars. These are the egg 
masses of the moon snail. 

Tiny stick-like columns of sand bris- 
tle the bottom along the flats. Remove 
one from the sand with care and you'll 
have the sand tube of a plume worm 
made at the last tide. Scratch the sand- 
flat surface and you may turn over 
a sand eel. Only a few hours before it 
was one in a school of thousands of 
these animals. They are so numerous 
that at times underwater vision is blot- 
ted out. Offshore, the frenzied wheeling 
and diving of terns may indicate the 
presence of a vast school of sand eels 
forced to the top by predators from 
below—usually blue fish or fluke. 





Then on the tidal flats you'll find the 
mud snails. They are the scavengers of 
the bay bottom. Their counterparts on 
the tide-washed hard mud _ banks, pil- 
ings, and the rocky shores of Montauk 
and the north shore are the periwinkles. 
rough or smooth. They inhabit the rock- 
weed patches but wander down into the 
masses of the 3 to 4-inch brown algae. 
Irish moss and the red algae. Irish 
moss is distinguished by its flattened. 
split fingered, branched, purple and 
brown fronds. Some red algae or ceram- 
iums are characteristically filamentous 
and resemble tufts of delicate red hair. 
Here also. anchored to rocks or shells. 
may he seen the 4 to 10-inch wavy 
fronds of the reddish purple grinnellia. 


The periwinkles creep about this 
jungle over small stones and large boul- 
ders and deep into crevices. They like 
fast moving water, favoring the lee side 
of a stone or rockweed patch. When the 
tide recedes and the sun beats down 
upon the exposed periwinkles they with- 
draw deeper into their shells, close the 
operculum door to retain moisture, and 
await the coming of the next tide. They 
live on the slippery brown and green 
algae film covering rocks and _ pilings. 
It is the same algae which make footing 
on stones below the high tide mark so 
uncertain. The small, lightly horned 
shells of the oyster drill may be seen 
in company with the periwinkles. The 
oyster drill, as its name implies, also 
lives on oyster beds. Most snails have 
a film-like mouth piece called a radula 
and the oyster drill is no exception. It 
drills through the harder outer covering 
of the oyster and finishes the job with 
chemicals until the unprotected flesh of 
the oyster is reached. 


Another enemy of the oyster, and of 
most valved molluscs, is the starfish. Its 
hundreds of tube feet inch it across 
the bottom or over rocks until it comes 
upon an oyster, clam, or mussel. The 
five rays encircle the shellfish and exert 
an outward pressure on the shell with 
the suction action of the tube feet. The 
molluse soon is fatigued and its shells 
open. The starfish stomach then folds 
inside out, encircles some of the flesh 
of the clam, digests part of the flesh 
then retreats into its own stomach cavity 
carrying with it part of the digested 
material. 


As if the drills and starfish were not 
enough, the yellow boring sponges fur- 
ther reduce the numbers of shellfish. 
As their name implies they bore into the 
shells of molluscs by secreting substances 
which pit the surface. The boring 
sponges form large two- to three-foot 
masses in inlets where rock or gravel 
prevail. They are usually accompanied 
by the bright red and orange 3 to 4-inch 
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extensions of the red beard and the 
“dead man’s finger” sponges. 

Continuing along the rocky shore, the 
jingle shells and boat or slipper shells 
are found snugly attached to stones, 
their shells specially fitted to the par- 
ticular stones on which they grow. Push- 
ing aside some rockweed we come upon 
the 2 to 3-inch whitened. twisted cal- 
careous tunnels of the tube worm. In 
order to see their fan-like structures ex- 
tended they must be approached quietly 
under water. If an object is passed be- 
tween them and a source of light they 
disappear instantly into their tunnels. 

Those purple or green animated pin 
cushions are sea urchins. These relatives 
of the starfish are found moving slowly 
through rock crevices. their five teeth 
scraping algae from the rock base. They 
inhabit the sides of deep. fast moving 
inlets such as Debbs, Jones and Shinne- 
cock on the south shore. Montauk Point 
and some of the necks of the North Shore 
also harbor sea urchins. Another rel- 
ative of the star fish, the sand dollar 
is found on the sandflats on the east end 
of the Island. In the same group of 
animals is the leathery 3 to 4-inch sea 
cucumber found on the mud flats of the 
south shore. 

Brown sea anemones. erroneously call- 
ed flowers of the sea, are kin of the jelly 
fishes. They attach to rocks in some of 
the fastest water available. Their hun- 
dreds of tentacles ring a mouth set on 
a 1 to 3-inch cylindrical body. When 
alarmed the tentacles are withdrawn. 
water is ejected and what was once a 4- 
inch, flower-like animal becomes a small. 
dome-like, rubbery mass of protoplasm 
three-quarters of an inch in diameter. 

In the deeper waters off the rocky 
shore one finds the 6 to 10-foot glossy 
brown fronds of the kelp laminaria and. 
in the same water, the rectangular black. 
leathery egg cases of the skates are at- 
tached to the stalks of the brown sea 
weeds by means of tendrils. 

In the deeper, 
around the Island, the 1 to 4-inch, circular 
holes of the mantis shrimp may be seen in 
the gray gloom. As they are approached 


the animals draw in their antenna 
and praying mantis-like forelegs and 


retreat into their burrows. The shrimp 
are from 3 to 9 inches in length. Squids 
are not usually seen during daylight 
hours except in the deeper water, but 
at night they invade the sand flats of the 
open shore at high water and occasion- 
ally one may be surprised in a tide pool. 
They travel rapidly when excited, jet- 
propelling themselves backwards by 
means of their siphon water systems. 
When approaching sand eels or small 
killies their two long graspers catch the 
animals while their eight tentacles hold 
their prey and feed it to the mouth 






mud-bottom waters. 
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where their parrot-like beaks tear the 
small fish to pieces. 

Among the sharks that visit Long Is- 
land waters are the thresher, the blue, 
mako, hammerhead and sand _ sharks. 
The common dog-fish and the skates are 
year-round residents. The sting rays are 
fairly common in the Summer along the 
South Shore and some tropicals move 
up with the warm water. Among them 
are the trigger fish, filefish, spadefish, 
remora or pilot fishes and sometimes the 
small ten-inch northern barracuda may 
be found. 

Well. that’s our underwater tour of 
New York’s marine waters. We certainly 
hope that you have enjoyed living for 
awhile with some of the more abundant 
plants and animals that inhabit this won- 
derful realm. And we hope, too, that 
you will appreciate the need to preserve, 
through wise use, this natural legacy of 
marine wealth. 

As a teacher, it seems to me that there 
is no better place to start marine con- 
servation than in our schools. Long Is- 
land has some 600 miles of shore line. 
yet only a few teachers of science in our 
elementary and secondary schools take 
advantage of the natural laboratories at 
their very doors. But a start has been 
made. In the Town of Setauket on Long 
Island a marine research laboratory for 
high school students and teachers is 
in the planning stage, and some schools. 
including the Roslyn High School and 
the Setauket High School. have organized 
underwater diving clubs the purpose of 
which is to study marine life. 

It’s only a beginning. for both the op- 
portunity and the need are great. 








We wish to acknowledge the co-operation given by 
L. L. Jones and members of the Albany s.c.v.B.a. 
diving club, members of the Empire State Underwater 
Council, and Erwin Ernst and Ken Perez of Setauket, 
members of the Long Island Dolphins, without whose 
help the center spread picture could not have been 
painted. 





Solar energy 


Man is only beginning to harness 
energy from the sun but trees and other 
plants have been using solar energy since 
they first appeared on earth. As the rays 
of the sun strike the green leaves, the 
chlorophyll gathers up the tiny units of 
energy. Then, it blends the captured 
radiance of the sun with elements taken 
from the soil. water and air and builds 
them into the living substance of the tree. 
And so the magic of life continues in the 
forest. But start a forest fire, and the 
solar energy stored within those trees 
will be released in a red-hot blaze of 
roaring flames. Instead of building life, 
it will destroy and devour, reducing 
timber trees to ashes. A forest fire is en- 
ergy from the sun—on a rampage!— 
From SPOT ANNOUNCEMENT, N.Y:S. 
Radio Bureau. 





Diving ducks 


Ever wonder how a diving duck man- 
ages to stay under water so long? Dr. 
Perry Gilbert, professor of Zoology at 
Cornell wondered too—and found out. He 
took electro-cardiograph readings of 
ducks under simulated diving conditions 
and found that their heartbeat decreased 
by as much as 90 per cent within 20 
seconds of submersion—thus ‘reducing 
oxygen demand. 





New patrol boat 





Sea-going Game Protectors of the Con- 
servation Department’s Marine Fisheries 
District added a new patrol boat to their 
fleet this Spring. Assigned to the north 
shore. the new boat. a 24-foot sea skiff, 
will be used to patrol the waters of Long 
Island Sound and connecting bays. 

The boat has a small forward cabin 
which can sleep two persons and a large 
open cockpit aft. It is equipped with a 
125-H.P. Chrysler Marine motor and 
being a good sea boat. it can patrol the 
rough waters of Long Island Sound to 
check commercial fishing licenses and 
operations, the mesh size of nets used by 
draggers, shellfishing and lobstering. The 
boat is also of shallow enough draft for 
patrol of the various harbors along the 
north shore of Long Island where the 
taking of shellfish from polluted areas 
is prohibited. It’s probable too that in 
addition to Marine Fisheries patrol work, 
the boat will come in handy during the 
waterfowl season for law enforcement 
work in that area. 

There are three other boats used for 
patrol purposes in the Marine Districet— 
a 32-foot boat, powered by a Nordberg- 
Knight 155-H.P. engine for patrol of 
Fishers Island Sound, Block Island 
Sound and the Montauk area of the At- 
lantic Ocean as well as the Peconic Bays, 
Gardiners Bay and Shelter Island Sound: 
a 28-foot boat with a Gray Marine-150 
H.P. motor for patrolling the waters of 
the Atlantic Ocean between Shinnecock 
and Jones Inlets and all inland waters 
along the south shore of Long Island in 
the Counties of Nassau and Suffolk and 
a 32-foot boat with two Gray Marine 
150-H.P. motors for patrolling the waters 
of the Atlantic Ocean at the westerly end 
of Long Island. Jamaica Bay and the 
waters of Lower New York Bay. 
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Putnam panfish derby 


The Putnam County Fish and Game 
Association, aided by area merchants 
and besieged by more than 600 kids 
from the community, held their fourth 
annual panfish derby, July 7 this year 
on the shores of Lake Glenida at Carmel. 
It was the best attended event of its 
kind sponsored thus far by the organiza- 
tion. 

Any reluctance to bite on the part of 
the fish was more than overcome by the 


appetites of the kids. In a matter of a 
few hours they consumed free goodies 
to the tune of 80 cases of soda pop, 180 
pounds of hot dogs, 24 pounds of sour- 
kraut, eight watermelons, one gallon of 
mustard and 1,500 hot dog rolls. 

Between times they managed to catch 
several hundred sunfish, perch. ete., 
thereby, reducing competition for aquatic 
foods to favor the rainbow trout fishery 
in this beautiful lake. 





E. R. Hewitt 


The man died this Spring at age 90— 
active nearly to the last—puttering in 
his laboratory on the banks of New York’s 
famed Neversink River, still observing 
and studying the ways of trout. 

Hewitt will be remembered by fisher- 
men as an author—-“Hewitt’s Handbook 
of Fly Fishing.” “A Trout and Salmon 
Fisherman for Seventy-Five Years” and 
as the inventer of the bivisible fly; de- 
veloped, according to E. R.. so that both 
he and the trout could see the fly. Fish- 
eries biologists will remember him, too. 
Some years back, E. R. frequently at- 
tended their scientific meetings where he 
punctured egos and sniffed at modern 
research findings. It not infrequently 
turned out that the “old boy” knew what 
he was talking about. 

But Hewitt didn’t stop with fish. He 
was interested in and contributed to prog- 
ress in many fields. He designed the 
original Mack truck engine, helped es- 
tablish the proper dosages of hormones 
and vitamins, worked on the treatment 
of Bright’s disease, did early exploratory 
work on aerodynamics and not least, by 
far, developed a process for aging good 
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whisky in three weeks. 

Those who knew E.R. will find it hard 
to accept his passing—he seemed as in- 
destructible as his name will prove to be. 


Fire hound 


Back in March, when prolonged 
drought was building up the forest fire 
hazard and brush fires were popping up 
all over, Rangers in Rensselaer County 
added a new candidate to their list of 
factors least apt to start a fire—a dog. 

The dog, according to report, was 
watching his master, A. Emery, of Dun- 
ham Hollow, burn some papers in the 
back yard. As soon as the bonfire was 
blazing satisfactorily, “Fido” rushed up. 
grabbed a burning piece of cardboard 
in his mouth, scampered across a creek 
and over a ridge to neighbor Johnson’s 
property where he dropped the still 
smouldering paper in an open field of 
dry grass. Result—four acres of John- 
son’s grassland plus one acre of John- 
son’s woodland up in smoke before Rang- 
ers got the situation under control. 

What the Emerys had been telling 
their dog about the Johnsons is not re- 
corded. 


Double-barreled action 


The Conservation Department period- 
ically receives financial settlements for 
water pollution cases, involving damage 
to fish life, under the Fish and Game 
Law. 

Recently, a penalty of $500 for viola- 
tion of established water pollution stand- 
ards—resulting in the destruction of fish 
life—was received from an entirely new 
source. The source was the State Water 
Pollution Control Board which had as- 
sessed the penalty. Under provisions of 
Section 1250 of the Public Health Law, 
the money was credited to the Conserva- 
tion Fund to be made available for pur- 
poses of that Fund. 

This action by the Water Pollution 
Control Board to enforce through court 
action a violation of established water 
purity standards, involving a fish kill, 
and the transfer of the fine exacted to the 
Conservation Department, is the first case 
to be settled in this manner. 

It’s a clear indication that double-bar- 
reled action is being taken to protect 
the State’s valuable water resources. 


Dogs on trial 


Beginning in September, the Depart- 
ment’s field trial areas will, again this 
year, play host to a number of impor- 
tant State and National field dog trials. 

The Oak Orchard Game Management 
Area, near Oakfield, will lead it off with 
an AKC licensed retriever trial Septem- 
ber 6, 7 and 8. This trial is a big event 
and will draw entries from most of the 
northeastern states. Approximately 150 
of the best retrievers in the country will 
be in competition. 

At the Three Rivers Game Manage- 
ment Area, near Baldwinsville, the sea- 
son starts with a regional Weimaraner 
trial on September 14 and 15, followed 
by a regional Brittany Spaniel trial on 
September 20, 21 and 22. The New York 
State Bird Dog Association regional trial 
will be held here on September 27-29. 

Since 1950 the Three Rivers Area has 
been the site of the National Pheasant 
Dog Futurity and the National Open 
Pheasant Dog Championship. These 
trials will be held again this year with 
the Futurity beginning October 7 and 
the Championship on October 8 or 9— 
depending on the number of dogs en- 
tered. It is expected that the National 
Amateur Pheasant Dog Championship 
will run here also on October 4 and 5. 
The latter three trials will see the top 
field dogs in the Nation competing for 
honors. 

More complete details on most of 
these trials can be secured from The 
American Field Magazine, 222 West 
Adams St., Chicago, II. 
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Wildlife habitat improvement 
booklet 


A readable and informative discussion 
of the four principal factors—food, 
water, cover, and living space—that de- 
termine the relative abundance and dis- 
tribution of game animals is available 
from the National Wildlife Federation. 
232 Carroll Street, N.W.. Washington 12, 
D. C.. at 10 cents per copy. 

This booklet was written by W. O. 
Nagel of the Mis-ouri Conservation Com- 
mission and is one of several very in- 
formative works on wildlife management 
that he has prepared. 

Here, in a single quote from the book- 
let, is a clue to its contents: “Habitat 
improvement is neither so easy, attractive, 
nor spectacular, but it has one important 
advantage the others do not—it works.” 





And good morning to you 


This character, with antennae alert 
and peering at you with stalked-eyes, is 
—-if you haven’t been formally introduced 
—Emerita talpoida, better known as the 
common sand crab. 

And, it’s more than likely that you 
haven’t met unless you’ve spent some 
time crawling along the ocean beach with 
your nose just clearing the sand. That’s 
where this fellow lives, burrowed into 
the sand where he feeds on even smaller 
animals captured in the ebb and flow of 
breaking waves. 

Our portrait of this sandy citizen is 
from the latest report of the University 
of Delaware’s Marine Laboratories. 


The cost in Colorado 


According to a recent news bulletin 
Colorado has the following license fees: 
Resident deer, $7.50; resident bear. $5; 
resident game bird, $10—a total of 
$22.50. (New York State’s resident deer 
and bear is $2.25 and small game. includ- 
ing birds, $2.25—-a total of $4.50.) Non- 


residents in Colorado pay $40 for deer, 
$10 for bear and $10 for turkey——a total 
of $60. (New York’s comparable licenses: 
$10 for deer and bear and $10.75 for 
small game—-a total of $20.75.) 

When one considers the difference in 
numbers of hunters in both states and the 
present day cost of maintaining reason- 
able game supplies and hunting oppor- 
tunity—it looks as though Colorado has 
taken a realistic approach. 


“Reverse English” 


Ranchers in Colorado. switching roles 
with the biologists. are rising in indigna- 
tion to inform Fish and Wildlife Service 
experts on some of the facts of life. Chief 
target of the ranchers is the Service’s 
predator control program which the cat- 
tlemen figure resulted. this Spring, in 
range forage losses totalling more than 
$3 million. 

More than 30 per cent of their range 
grass cover has been lost by the depreda- 
tions of a rapidly multiplying rodent 
population, according to the cattlemen, 
and the reason, as they see it, hinges 
upon the all too effective campaign by 
the Fish and Wildlife Service to poi- 
son predators. The ranchers condemn the 
indiscriminate use of a deadly poison, 
sodium fluoracetate, commonly known as 
Compound 1080. As a consequence, they 
claim. hawks, owls. eagles. weasels and 
coyotes have all but disappeared from the 
range, while rodents—particularly the 
pocket gopher—released from natural 
controls provided through predation, are 
multiplying unchecked. The ranchers are 
most disturbed over the loss of coyotes. 
credited as being one of the principal ro- 
dent control factors. Acting on their be- 
lief. cattlemen controlling more than 200,- 
009 acres have posted their lands with 
signs reading—‘“Coyotes protected; no 
hunting, shooting. trapping or poisoning 
coyotes on this land. . .” 

All this should make good reading for 
our New York coyotes who are viewed by 
sportsmen with suspicion—-to say the 
least. They will be glad to know they 
have friends in Colorado. We suspect, 
too, that they subscribe to Ernest Tomson 
Seton’s opinion: “If ever the day should 
come when one may camp in the West, 
and hear not a note of the coyote’s joyous 
stirring evening song. I hope that I shall 
long before have passed away, gone over 
the Great Divide, where there are neither 
barbwire fences, nor tin cans, nor hooch- 
houses. nor improvement companies, nor 
sheepherds, nor flies, but where there is 


peace, and the coyote sings and is un- 
afraid.” 


And he might well have added—Nor 
Compound 1080.—Envitor 
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Foresters to stress wildlife in 
annual meeting 


Wildlife will play an important part 
in the 1957 annual meeting of the So 
ciety of American Foresters which wil! 
be held November 10-13 in Syracuse 

“Forest Land Use in Transition” is 
the general theme of the four-day meet- 
ing. Papers will be presented on the de- 
velopment of paid shooting on forest 
land. the future of forest wildlife on 
private forest lands, the role of the Fed- 
eral and state agencies in forest wild- 
life management and unit management 
of statewide deer herds. 

All sessions of the 1957 annual meet- 
ing are open to the public. The Society 
of American Foresters invites wildlife 
specialists, sportsmen, and persons gen- 
erally interested in the field of forestry 
to attend. 


Fire! 


Up Keene Valley way four New Eng- 
landers were sitting around on the porch 
after dinner one evening last Summer. 
The Adirondacks at that time were tinder 
dry and all were aware of the danger of 
forest fires. Suddenly they were disturbed 
when a bright red light appeared after 
dusk on the side of Giant Mountain, 
eight miles away. 

After some speculation one of 
the more apprehensive ones telephoned 
John Hickey. the local Forest Ranger 
at nearby Keene. Immediately Hickey 
raced to the reported scene and just as 
quickly he returned. Thanking the group 
very much for calling him he informed 
them that the “blaze” they had observed 
was Mars. closest to the earth in 25 
years, rising full glow behind Giant Mt. 





Susie 


One of the three red fox pups picked 
up this Spring from a den near Western 
Avenue. Albany. Now two months old, 
all three are presently taking life easy 
at the Department’s wildlife zoo near 
Delmar. 
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— Letters to The Editor 


Ae 


Bee we 


Help 


Dear Sir: Thank you for sending the ma- 
terials to me that you did. I appreciated 
them a lot. [’'m sure that they'll be a big 
help in the drive to have more and better 
conservation. 

If you come up with any ideas or would 
like my Troop’s help in any way, please 
don’t hesitate to write to me and we'll 
gladly oblige. We have a Troop paper, Ex- 
plorator, that is at your service, since I am 
the Editor of it. 

If you should ever need my personal help, 
I'll be ready. 

Douglas A. McNeill, Brooklyn 


P.S. Don’t forget, we’re waiting! 


e@ We've added your name to the list of 
those to whom we can turn when we really 


need help.—Editor 


Co-operator 


A while ago we received a letter which, 
jor reasons that will be apparent, bore no 
address and was unsigned: 


“To whom it may concern: This cock pheas- 


ant was found dead on the N. Y. State 
Thruway on 4/29/57. It was very good eat- 


ing.” 


e@ The bird was banded and the writer sent 
along the number, %6-71978. Department 
gamemen report that this bird, a cock pheas- 
ant, was reared at the John White Game 
Farm in western New York and liberated 
Oct. 15, 1956 in the Lake Plains District. 
—Editor 


Forest Preserve acquisition 

Dear Editor: I have been reading with in- 
terest articles and letters concerning the 
activities of the Milmoe Committee, I am 
particularly interested in the manner in 
which the State acquires additional holdings 
of land in the Forest Preserve area in the 
Adirondack Park. I own a parcel of land 
which borders on State land in the Park. 
Adjacent to my land, there is another parcel 
which also borders on State land which is 
reported as up for tax sale. Will this parcel 
automatically be referred to the State for 
purchase? If not, how does the State locate 
such lands? Once located how does the 
State acquire them and is there an avail- 
able appropriation at all times to permit 
such purchases? 

Robert G. Drevs, Huntington Sta. 


e@ Of the approximate 2% million acres of 
Forest Preserve lands, about one-third was 
acquired by the State as a result of tax sales. 


Prior to 1926, tax delinquent lands in the 
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12 counties constituting the Forest Preserve 
were reported by the County Treasurers to 
the State Comptroller. The State Comp- 
troller reimbursed the counties for the 
amount of the delinquent taxes assessed 
against the various parcels of land and about 
every five-year period the State Comptroller 
then advertised these lands for sale. Those 
lands that were not bid off at the Comp- 
troller’s tax sale, then automatically became 
State lands. The Comptroller then furnished 
this Department with a list of said lands 
and those found suitable automatically be- 
came part of the Forest Preserve and under 
the jurisdiction of this Department. The 
residue not considered wild in character and 
suitable for Forest Preserve purposes was 
placed under the jurisdiction of the Board 
of Commissioners of the Land Office. 

This is how the State acquired so many 
detached parcels of Forest Preserve lands 
that have come under the study made by 
the so-called Milmoe Committee of the Leg- 
islature. These are the lands involved in 
recent legislation seeking a Constitutional 
Amendment which would give the State au- 
thority to dispose of these detached parcels 
of 10 acres or less outside the Adirondack 
and Catskill parks area, After 1926, the Law 
was changed so that County Treasurers of 
the 12 Forest Preserve counties were given 
authority to conduct their own tax sales with 
the provision that they submit to this De- 
partment a list of all parcels of land not bid 
off or redeemed subsequent to each tax sale. 
This comes under Section 151 of the State 
Tax Law and the Conservation Department 
has a six-month option in which to acquire 
the counties’ tax title to any of the parcels 
of land so listed. 

However, most of the land acquired for 
Forest Preserve purposes is purchased. We 
receive in the Albany office offers from 
owners of land and the District Foresters 
and other personnel hear about lands that 
are up for sale and refer offers to this office. 
We then find out definite information with 
regard to the location of the lands being 
offered, and if they appear to be suitable 
for Forest Preserve purposes, we follow it 
up further and after receiving the Commis- 
sioner’s approval for negotiating for its pur- 
chase, we male an appraisal and negotiate 
a signed contract with the owner for its 
purchase at a price not in excess of our ap- 
praisal. The contracts then have to be ap- 
proved by the Commissioner, attested to by 
the Secretary, forwarded for Budget ap- 
proval of the Bureau of Rights-of-Way and 
Claims, Department of Public Works, as to 
price and to the Attorney General for title 
examination, When title has been approved 
by the Attorney General’s office, and the 


deed and other closing papers have been 
executed, and the deed has been recorded, 
the approved title papers are then forwarded 
by the Attorney General’s office through this 
Department to the Comptroller and a check 
is issued and forwarded to the owner for 
the purchase price. 

As for funds to permit such purchases— 
except for a few periods since the Forest 
Preserve was created in 1885 when bond 
issue funds were available—-there has been 
no continuing availability of money to draw 
on for purchasing lands in the Forest Pre- 
serve. We have been dependent upon appro- 
priations made available by the Legislature 
in the intervening years, and some years 
there were no funds appropriated. The last 
bond issue ($5,000,000) was made available 
in 1926 and was expended by 1936. In 1941 
there was special appropriation for the pur- 
chase of lands on the easterly slopes of 
Black Mt., east of Lake George. From 1949 
to 1952 funds were appropriated totaling 
$125,000 for the purchase of lands in the 
Forest Preserve. There were no more funds 
made available for this purpose until 1955 
when about $200,000 was made available for 
the purchase of lands out of unallocated 
balances in the Forest Preserve Protection 
Fund, which, as you may know, are the 
funds resulting from the salvage of blow- 
down timber on State Forest Preserve lands 
following the hurricane of 1950. The Legis- 
latures of 1955, 1956 and 1957 made avail- 
able funds totaling $175,000 for the purchase 
of Forest Preserve lands and that brings us 
down to date--D. G. Rankin, Supt., Land 
Acquisition 


Two’s and Three’s 


Dear Sir: During the school year I was 
asked to write a poem. The result was “The 
Forest.” It has been suggested that I send 
it to you on the possibility that your Depart- 
ment could use it: 


The Forest 

The trees, 

standing some by two’s, some three’s 

The forest in her majesty 

is very green and natty. 

The animals, her children; 

lakes and streams, her brethren. 

The summer turns dry; 

A camper comes by. 

He tosses a match aside, 

as being careful, he can’t abide. 

A fire soon starts to rage, 

and this forest won't die of old age. 
Albert Potter, Pattersonville 


@ Smokey Bear please take note—Editor 
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The farmer’s daughter 


Dear Editor: After reading the letter of Mr. 
Luther Rogers of New York City in the 
April-May issue | feel that the “local yo- 
kels’” side should also be told. 

\s for the “story” of the two farmers 
who shoot their deer and then purchase li- 
possibly true, but then there are 
some who seem to receive more 
pleasure from breaking the law than abiding 
by it, regardless of what it applies to. 

Believe me, the farmers have good reason 
to post their lands. Many times 
slickers” have driven onto our fields and 
made themselves quite at home in the middle 
of a hay field. If that wasn’t enough, they 
then build a fire and have a picnic. It must 
be that either English is a foreign language 
to them or they think “Private Property” is 
the owner’s name. 


censes 


always 


“city 


Mr. Rogers seems to forget that there are 
such schools as the N. R. A. Junior Hunters’ 
School for the purpose of teaching young 
people “which end of a rifle the bullet 
comes from.” Perhaps if more people were 
to take this very instructive course on the 
proper handling of a gun. less farmers would 
lose their cattle during hunting season. 

I certainly agree with Mr. Rogers that 
New York State is an enlightened state, 
but are the people who reside in it also so 
enlightened? 

As for all the road blocks which Mr. 
Rogers complains about, could it be that 
may be he was one of the many who got 
caught with illegal deer? 

“The Farmer’s Daughter,” 
(Sheila Zwart), Lynbrook 


Open season 

Dear Sir: I have just read an article written 
in Letters to the Editor by Luther A. 

Rogers, so-called “sportsman,” (1 guess). 
I was born in this country “not his 

country.” I have seen city hunters all my 

life. There are good ones and the other 


kind-- Luther H. Rogers. 
Mr. Rogers, if he were an American, 


should be proud to see an interest taken 
by the State Police and Game Wardens of 
our State and if he and that class of so- 
called “sportsmen” he travels with stayed 
within the law, these police would not 
worry him. He acts to me as if some country 
boy got a deer and he didn’t. After all, the 
country boys feed these deer on their farms 
and I'll bet he hates to even buy a license. 

I have seen his kind tear down a rod of 
New York City Watershed stone wall for 
one little rabbit that they shot at six times. 
If he is in such a hurry to get back to that 
so-called paradise of his, why not 
there. We won’t miss him and—-as for next 
year -I hope he is stopped before he starts. 

More power to our State Police and War- 
dens. Kindly give us his auto license num- 
ber for °57. There should be an open sea- 
son on his kind with a bounty! 


H. O. Dale, 


stay 


Brewster 


e We haven’t heard, of late, jrom Mr. 
Rogers, but we think he may have a general 
idea, by now, of how farmers and_ sports- 
men reacted to his ill-tempered comments. 
We'll give him a _ rest.—Editor 
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Lightning and locusts 
Dear Editor: I refer to the article, “Light- 
ning and the Beach Tree,” in your October- 
November issue. 

At our Old Fort House Museum, we have 
a fine collection of Indian artifacts on loan 
from Mr. Jesse Sexton. These were collected 
years ago by his father, Harry Sexton. Dur- 
ing the Summer months, Harry would often 
visit the Indians who camped about Lake 
George and was very well versed in their 
customs and lore. 

The son was told by his father that at 
one time, Sunset Hill, west of our village, 
was covered with locust trees. It was a 
favorite camping ground of the Indians years 
ago because “the locust tree never 
struck by lightning.” The campground, at 
least, is verified by the fact that Mr. Sexton 
found a great many of the specimens in his 
collection on this site. 

And so, we add one more tree to Dr. 
Harlow’s list. Personally, I prefer a vacant 
pasture lot. 


was 


William H. Hill, Fort Edward 


e We too—Editor 





Waterfowl 


formula 


Dear Sir: In a Winter issue of THe Con- 
servATIONIST, Mr. S. Yager of Ellenville 
interested in the growing of wild 
rice to attract ducks so I assume he has a 


seems 


private pond or marsh where he would 
like to shoot and perhaps the following 


might be of some help to him: 

While my old home is at Peekskill, I have 
been living here for many years, and shoot- 
ing ducks during the season. When I first 
came here, all duck shooting was done in 
old abandoned rice fields along the river 
and also in the creeks and marshes. Then, 
as time went on and hunters increased very 
much with more and more outboard motors 
and light boats many of the shooters brought 
small tracts of land as near the river as 
possible and built their own ponds. These 









ran in size from 10 to 25 acres with water 
not over two feet deep. 


These ponds vary a good deal as to water 
supply. Some are so near the edge of the 
river that they can be filled by a ditch 
that will flow into them at high tide. Others 
may be two or three miles inland and these 
have to be filled by pumping from a well 
plus rain water. 

There are many duck foods used but the 
most popular one is widgeon grass and 
when once established grows year after year 
in both fresh or slightly brackish water. 

When a pond is so situated that it can 
be perfectly drained after the season and 
cultivated almost any grain can be planted 
by broadcasting and then flowed before 
the season opens. 

One of the simplest ponds I ever shot in 
was one made in a large grove of oak trees. 
It was only about eight acres with oak 
trees the entire way around the edge and 
though it was at least two miles from the 
river, the mallards just moved in for the 
acorns and the shooting was so easy that 
we used .410 guns and just picked drakes 
for the bag limit. 

I believe that if one has the proper food 
and shallow water, blacks and mallards 
will come almost any distance from the 
main rivers and big marshes but two days 
a week is often enough to shoot. 

In my young days at Peekskill I hunted 
ducks along the Hudson from Croton up 
as far as Athens but when Spring shooting 
was legal we killed a good many in the 
overflowed swamps a long way from the 
river but the flights did not come in until 
sundown or later and we would often find 
the dead birds with the aid of a lantern. 
The swamps then seemed to be more of a 
roosting place than for a morning feed. 


George D. Canfield, Charleston, S. C. 


Conservation stewardess 


Dear Sirs: I have just finished reading 
your leaflet on, “The Story of Conservation 
in New York,” and was very impressed. I 
have always wanted to be an airline stewar- 
dess but after reading your book I knew I 
really wanted to do something for conserva- 
tion. 

I promise you, after school today, I am 
going to go around and look for unwise 
uses of our resources. We have a newspaper 
and since I am the editor and our block 
is around such streams and woodland, | will 
write an article on this and see if we can 
do anything about getting a more detailed 
story in our county newspaper. 

I would appreciate it very much if you 
would send some information about what 
a girl can do for conservation without sit- 
ting behind a desk all day. I know there is 
a lot that can be done and has to be done 
in my town and I would also like to know 
if there is anything I can do now although 
1 am only 14 now. 

Kathy (Corkey) Crombie, Spring Valley 

P.S. Could you get this information to 
me as quickly as possible? I would also 
like some posters for our stores to put in 
their windows and some pamphlets to dis- 
tribute. 


e@ When we can match glamour with the air- 
lines, we’re getting somewhere.—Editor 
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Landowner—sportsman liability 


Dear Sir: I have another question I think 
you people can solve for us. If a person is 
hunting on land or farmland that is not 
posted and he steps in a woodchuck hole 
or trips over a stone wall and breaks a leg 
or something else along that line and also 
did not ask permission to hunt, can he sue 


or hold the farmer responsible for this 
accident? 
Some say they can and others say they 


can’t. I would like you to help us clear this 
up if you will. 
Emory L. King, Fort Edward 


e Section 370 of the Conservation Law, en- 
acted in 1936, provides that an owner, 
lessee or occupant of premises, whether or 
not posted, owes no duty to keep the prem- 
ises safe for entry or use by the others for 
hunting, fishing, trapping or training of 
dogs, or to give warning of hazardous con- 
ditions. A hunter who comes on to the un- 
posted land and steps in a woodchuck hole 
or trips over a stone wall and breaks his 
leg cannot hold the farmer responsible, be- 
cause there is no liability without a duty, 
and the statute says expressly that there is 
no duty with respect to the farmer. 

This statute goes farther and covers the 
case where the farmer has given the hunter 
permission. It provides that by giving per- 
mission, the farmer does not give any assur- 
ance that the premises are safe or make the 
person to whom permission is given an 
“invitee to whom a duty of care is owed.” 
This is a technical phrase which the courts 
have used, in holding that an owner of land 
was not liable to a person injured by a 
dangerous condition on the land. 

These two provisions of Section 370 are 
subject to two exceptions: (1) They do not 
limit the liability which would otherwise 
exist for “wilful or malicious” failure to 
guard, or to warn against a dzngerous con- 
dition or activity; and (2) they do not limit 
the liability which would otherwise exist for 
injuries suffered when permission to hunt, 
fish, trap or train dogs was granted “for a 
consideration,” i.e., was paid for. 

The first exception recognizes a very old 
rule, that a landowner cannot “set a trap,” 
even for a trespasser and escape liability 
when the trespasser falls into the trap. 
Under the New York law, at least, a “trap,” 
involves something the landowner himself has 
created, as distinguished from a_ natural 
condition he merely allows to continue. 
Also, the idea of a “trap” includes the idea 
that the dangerous condition is concealed, 
or at least that a person may not realize 
that the danger is there. There has been 
a tendency in the courts to hold that a con- 
dition is a “trap” where the person held 
liable was merely careless in not seeing that 
there was a dangerous condition, or realizing 
that people might be injured unless they 
were warned, or not setting up guards or 
warnings. Section 370 rules out any such 
liability for mere carelessness, because it 
says “wilful or malicious” failure to guard 
or warn. Thus it rules out liability where 
the landowner himself did not know of the 
dangerous condition, or forgot about it, or 
was merely careless in not realizing that it 
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was dangerous, or that people would come 
that way. Also, while Section 370 does pre- 
serve the liability of a man who intentionally 
refrains from guarding a condition he knows 
is dangerous or warning a person he knows 
is approaching the danger, in any case where 
he would be liable if the statute had not 
been enacted, Section 370 says expressly 
that it does not create any ground of 
liabidity. It is well recognized that New York 
law does not go as far as the law of many 
other states in making an owner responsible 
for hidden dangers on his property. When 
the requirement under Section 370 that the 
failure to guard or warn be wilful or ma- 
licious is added to the rules laid down by 
the courts before Section 370 was enacted, 
it seems clear that the farmer cannot be 
held responsible for injuries to hunters even 
if he is careless or uses poor judgment in 
deciding that it is unnecessary to keep a 
lookout or set guards or give warnings 
about the conditions on his farm that are 
uatural or result from normal farm use. On 
the other hand, if a farmer, for example, has 
workmen blasting tree stumps or rocks, and 
sees a hunter walking into the danger area, 
it seems to me that the farmer is liable, 
even if the land is posted, if he decides to 
let the hunter take his chances of getting 
hurt and stands by without giving any warn- 
ing. Similarly, if a farmer sets a deadfall 
in a place where he actually knows or ex- 
pects that a hunter will come and refrains 
from putting up any warning even though 
he realizes the danger, he would be liable 
because his failure to warn was “wilful.” 

The second exception in Section 370, pre- 
serving liability to persons who have paid 
for the privilege of hunting, fishing, trap- 
ping or training dogs on the land, applies 
chiefly to places like the licensed shooting 
preserves. It does not apply when the “con- 
sideration” is paid by the State. Thus, a 
farmer who enters into a co-operative agree- 
ment under the new Wildlife Management 
Practices Act and agrees not to post his land 
will not lose the benefit of Section 370 by 
making this agreement.—Armand L, Adams, 
Counsel, Joint Legislative Committee on Re- 
vision of the Conservation Law 


Carp netting 


Dear Sirs: After reading your article, “Carp 
Control,” I am writing to tell you how we 
caught carp in Presque Isle Bay about 40 
years ago. 

The Pennsylvania Fish Commission issued 
a license for gill nets of not less than five 
and ore-half inches stretched mesh for 
catching carp in Presque Isle Bay. The nets 
we used were made with size 18 three-cord 
linen. We were not permitted to seine, so 
my son and myself figured out a method that 
would take all size carp that were not small 
enough to go through the 5'%-inch mesh. 

When we could find a school of carp 
spawning along the shore in shoal water, 
we would start from the shore and set a 
string of gill nets out around the school 
and back to the shore again on the other 
side of the school. We crossed the bridles 
on the gill nets so that there was no opening 
for the carp to go through. Then inside the 
enclosure we set another net made of heavy 





(15-thread cotton) and starting by 
on to the gill nets and making a 
back to within about ten feet from 
where we tied on. Then drive the carp real 
slow, as when not excited they will drive 
like pigs. When they were all inside the 
circle of heavy twine, we could pull the end 
over and close the ten-foot opening. Then 
the fun started. We went in with dip nets 
and dipped them out as they would ram 
against the heavy twine, pulling the boat 
along to put them in and many of them 
weighed from 30 to 40 pounds each. We 
often took more than two tons in less than 
an hour; but when we would get them all 
loaded in the boat we were covered with 
slime and wetter than the carp. 


Fred C. Ralph, Erie, Pa. 


twine 
tieing 
circle 


e As stated in our article on carp control, 
good netting grounds are scarce, seriously 
limiting this system as a control method. 
Also, it will be noted that Mr. Ralph used 
5\%-inch mesh nets assuring escapement of 
small carp and a future supply for this 
market fishery.—Editor 


Flying squirrels 


Dear Sir: I would like to tell you of an 
interesting incident that happened to me. 
I belong to an archery club, and one day 
I was painting some signs on our field 
course when I happened to look inside a 
butt can where cigarettes are discarded. I 
discovered an animal inside of the can. So, 
I took the can home and put it in a large 
cage. In the cage I have a box for nesting 
purposes. That night I discovered I had 
found a mother flying squirrel and three 
babies. The babies had their eyes closed and 
were about 114” long. The next morning 
the mother had moved her original nest 
from the can to my bigger nesting box. For 
food, I fed the mother sunflower seeds, 


apples and water. 
Robert Johnson, Jamestown 





“We're Tenting Tonight .. .” 


Dear Sir: I am compiling information on 

camping music. I would appreciate any in- 

formation available for me. Thank you. 
Miss Shewchin, Ferndale, Mich. 


e Page Burl Ives—Editor 
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No inhibitions 


Gentlemen: I am enclosing fish tag “‘J 8151” 
found on a brown trout caught below the 
sawmill in West Arlington, Vermont last 
evening. The fish measured 10% _ inches 
and was in fine, plump condition. 

An amusing sidelight—a Massachusetts 
resident catches a New York trout in Ver- 
mont. What a wonderful world—thanks to 
an understanding Conservation Department! 


Frank L. Brown, Adams, Mass. 


eThis fish was one of 2,000 tagged brown 


trout stocked in the Battenkill on April 21, . 


1956 in the vicinity of East Salem, N. Y., 
averaging 7% inches in length. These 
tagged brown trout are part of a tagging ex- 
periment and creel census conducted on 
the Battenkill during 1956 and 1957. 

In 1956, some 343 of the 2,000 tags were 
accounted for, of which only six were caught 
in Vermont waters. It is apparent that these 
six trout plus the one you caught did not 
recognize geographical or political bound- 
aries. The fact that a Massachusetts resident 
catches a New York, German brown trout 
in Vermont is a tribute to this species 
which remains free from inhibitions in this 
world of ours today.—Robert G. Zilliox, 
District Fisheries Manager, Adirondack Dis- 
trict 


Bullfrogs and _ birds 


Dear Sir: What do bullfrogs eat besides 
worms and insects? Birds? Yes, they do! 
I have seen a bullfrog catching and eating 
a young sparrow on the edge of my pond 
which is close to my house. 

Last year in June I heard robins making 
a terrible noise next to the pond. As the 
noise kept on, I decided to investigate, think- 
ing my house cat was the one causing all 
the disturbance. To my surprise I saw two 
robins diving for the bullfrog and yelling 
madly. Further inspection showed the bull- 
frog swallowing a young robin. The bull- 
frog had some struggle and it took him 
about ten minutes for this meal. Later on 
—not able to move—my_ granddaughter 
caught the frog. I opened it and there was 
a young but fully feathered robin. Hard to 
believe, but true. 


Hugo Firsching, Red Hook 
Preserved minnows 


Dear Sir: I have been buying bottled (pre- 
served) shiners for many years. They are 
an effective bait for trolling or in fast 
water. I have asked many sporting goods 
dealers what fluid is used as the preserva- 
tive but no one seems to know. A chemical 
analysis of the fluid proved inconclusive. 
Would you kindly tell me what the fluid is 
so that I may preserve the shiners myself. 
I think that part of the fun of fishing is 
getting your own live bait. It would be 
very convenient to preserve some for fishing 
trips. 

Would you also kindly tell me if the use 
of preserved shiners is permitted in ponds 
where live bait is prohibited. 

Roland D. Vallee, Cohoes 


e 1] don’t think that I can help you in de- 
termining what the analysis of the fluid 


may be that is used by commercial bait 
people in preserving bait minnows which are 
subsequently sold in bottles over the counter 
but I hasten to add that you shouldn’t be 
too disheartened by this since we have a 
fellow in the Department here who has 
done some experimenting on his own and 
come up with an equally good method. 

He simply uses dry table salt and any 
glass jar that’s handy and the right size. 

You start off with a layer of dry salt in 
the bottom of the jar, then a layer of min- 
nows, another layer of salt and another of 
minnows, etc. The minnows are dropped 
into the jar on their salt bed alive and as 
soon as the whole jar is layered with salt 
and live minnows it is sealed tightly and 
stored in the refrigerator. 

Then as you subsequently need minnows 
for fishing you take out another jar, dig out 
the minnows you need from the preserved 
ones and off you go. Very simple and very 
effective. 

Incidentally, this fellow I am _ talking 
about has been extremely successful with 
these salted minnows and now keeps track 
of the trout he catches by the foot rather 
than by number. Last year, for instance. he 
claims to have caught 23 feet of trout. 

Minnows, dead or alive, are prohibited in 
certain Adirondack waters.—Editor 


Harmony 


Dear Sir: With respect to the poster from 
page 43, June-July issue of your magazine. 
hunting by permission only, I believe Mr. 


Fay has a good idea here and that the rural 
landowners who will permit us 
to use their land should be furnished signs 
such as these. It seems to me that if the 


sportsmen 


Conservation Department furnished these 
signs it would help cut down on the post- 
ing of land against trespassing. 

In many of our State parks and campsites. 
we are requested to register and in some 
cases pay certain fees. So if a landowner 
is good enough to let us use his land, why 
shouldn’t we at least ask permission. Better 
still, why not leave our name and address. 

I have found that by asking permission 
I can make many new friends and can also 
find out about such things as new seeding 
and etc., so that I will not, in any way, 
offend the landowner. 

The same as Mr. Fay, I have been denied 
permission only once and the reason for this 
was because a pea-brained person had tried 
to drive his car back through the farmer’s 
field in the Spring of the year on his way 
trout fishing. The field was new seeding and 
I could plainly see why the farmer was so 
irked. 

I enjoy the magazine very much and wish 
to express my sincere thanks to all of you 
who have a hand in putting out such a fine 
publication. Thanks and may God guide us 
and help us in bringing about a program 
where we can hunt and fish in harmony 
with our good friends the landowners. 

D. A. McAdam, Gouverneur 


e Amen! We believe that the Fish and 
Wildlife Management Practices Act will go 


a long way toward solving this problem. 
—Editor 
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Milk snake 

Dear Sir: I am enclosing a snapshot of a 
snake that we found near Mayfield in Fulton 
County. According to your June-July, 1955 
issue it appears to me to be a common 
milk snake, Is this your opinion? Awaiting 
your reply. 

Nelson M. Kiernan, Gloversville 


e Your identification of the snake is correct. 
It is a milk snake, one of the most common 
and beneficial species found in the State. 
The picture was a help. Identification from 
a written description alone is often very 
dificult, so thank you for making it easier 
for us—-Wayne Trimm 


Banded pigeons 
Dear Sirs: A tan and white pigeon was 
found dead in Sherrill, N. Y. yesterday 
(July 1) and was brought to me as it had 
an aluminum band on its leg. The band, 
however, was not of the type used in the 
bird banding program of the Federal Fish 
and Wildlife Service, and I wonder if you 
can tell me where it should be reported. It 
was a seamless ring with raised edges bear- 
ing the following legend: AU 56 UTK 202. 
On its other leg the bird had a short 
piece of loose rubber tubing. 


R. Wayland-Smith, Oneida 


e The dead pigeon you reported as found in 
Sherrill on July 1, and bearing band num- 
ber AU 56 UTK, 202, had belonged to one 
Jim Bombace, 1404 Ney Avenue, Utica 4, 
N. Y. Very likely Mr. Bombace will be very 
glad to hear from you. 

4s you know, many thousands of pigeons 
are raised by fanciers each year, and dur- 
ing the training and racing which follows 
many of the younger birds become conjused 
and are lost, Also, many of them suffer 
accidents which prevent them from return- 
ing to the home loft. 

We do not ordinarily keep close tabs on 
pigeon racing, their numbers, etc., but in 
cases of this kind we are glad to pass on 
the names of the owners if we have them. 
Ninety-nine per cent of our banding data 
concerns migratory waterfowl, of which we 
have banded about 10,000 each year for the 
past several seasons——Donald Foley, Water- 
jowl Biologist 
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Fly fishing only—and such 


Gentlemen: I was sorry to hear that the 
Conservation Department had eliminated 
the “fly stretch” on the Kinderhook. With 
today’s heavy pressure on trout, this stretch 
of water, along with others similarly re- 
stricted throughout the State, provided good 
trout fishing for the angler whose primary 
interest is catching trout and not filling his 
basket. I should point out here that I am 
not a “purist” and enjoy fishing a worm 
or minnow if it means taking fish. 

The pressure that I am talking 
obvious on any trout stream the first few 
weeks of the season. You will see hundreds 
of “sportsmen” camped at the pools with 
their forked sticks and 14-lb. sinkers, haul- 
ing in freshly stocked trout. Most of these 
same “sportsmen” could also be seen a week 
or so before the opening of the trout season 
in the long caravan that follows the hatchery 
trucks from spot to spot. It is true that 
these “sportsmen” are enjoying themselves 
after the long, hard Winter, but what does 
the trout fisherman have left after these 
“sportsmen” have left the streams at the 
opening of the lake fishing season? In this 
area we used to have the “fly stretch” on 
the Kinderhook. 

A few suggestions that might help pro- 
vide better trout fishing for the trout fisher- 
men: (1) Do most of the stocking of streams 
in the Fall right after the season closes. 
This should give the fish a chance to move 
around the stream and thus make them 
harder to catch in the Spring. It would 
probably mean that there would be fewer 
newspaper pictures of limit catches of 
uniform size, freshly stocked trout, caught 
on the opening day. 

(2) If possible, have the trout fishing 
season open coincident with lake fishing 
seasons. At least have one other popular 
species open on the same day as trout. This 
would eliminate a good share of the “sports- 
men” from the trout streams the early part 
of the season as most of them are concerned 
with just fishing—they are not particular 
what for. 

(3) Provide more stretches of water re- 
stricted to fly fishing so that the trout fisher- 
man will have some fishing left after the 
“sportsmen” have left the streams at the 
opening of the lake fishing seasons. 

Please accept these suggestions as sug- 
gestions and not criticism of the Conserva- 
tion Department. You fellows are doing a 
fine job and could probably do a much bet- 
ter one if it were not for the political med- 
dling which hampers most worthwhile proj- 
ects today. 


about is 


William H. Miller, Averill Park 


e@ Considering our responsibility of providing 
the best possible fishing for the greatest 
number of fishermen, the fly fishing only 
regulations have provided little real satistac- 
faction. Fly fishing only sections were se- 
lected on five streams and placed under 
regulation by Department Order several 
years ago. This was done rather quickly and 
little or no advance notice or information 
concerning the move was given the organ- 
ized clubs of the areas or the State as a 
whole. For this, among other reasons, the 
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Kinderhook fly 


been 


fishing only section has 
unpopular with the local sportsmen 
from the beginning. 

the result of checking the 
fly fishing only against open sections of the 
Kinderhook and other streams, by use of 
the electric shocker at the end of the fishing 
season, it is our opinion that as a method 
of increasing the numbers and quality of 
trout in a stream, fly fishing only has no 
significant advantage over the open sections. 
Fly fishermen probably receive a dividend 
in such sections by taking all the fish 
rather than sharing them with bait fisher- 
men. However. if values received from a 
given management method are limited to 
a certain segment of fishermen (with a cor- 
responding loss to another segment) such 
management becomes discriminatory and 
is of questionable validity. 

The fact remains that no adequate method 
has been found here or elsewhere to main- 
tain high quality fishing under the increas- 
ing pressure on the more popular trout 
streams, In our opinion there is no substi- 
tute, at present, for gaining acceptance by 
fishermen of the essential need for fishing 
for fun not meat—if well balanced trout 
populations are to be maintained in the 
heavily fished streams. Progress in this can 
be made through educational media. Prejer- 
ably, and logically it seems to us, restrictive 
regulations to accomplish the same end 
should be applicable to wide areas and to 
all fishermen. 

I would comment on your three specific 
suggestions as follows: 


Further, as 


1. Fall stocking of trout fingerlings is car- 
ried on extensively in the State, for waters 
where stream conditions are favorable and 
wild young are lacking or are considered 
less numerous than the stream’s capacity for 
rearing. However, I assume your suggestion 
is meant to apply primarily to trout of 
catchable size—fish of about 1%-year age. 

This in one of those attractive and rea- 
sonable procedures which simply does not 
work out in practice. Numerous marking 
and census checks of this method of stock- 
ing here and in other states have indicated 
that survival of such trout under usual 
trout stream conditions is practically nil. 
Reasons for this unsatisfactory survival are 
not known for certain. There is evidence 
however, that such hatchery reared trout 
lose weight for a time after stocking 
(while becoming acclimated). It appears 
that the severity of Winter conditions or- 
dinarily affects these Fall-stocked fish just 
when they are at their weakest, and they 
do not come through. 

Actually, while over-Winter survival of 
Spring stocked yearlings is low, on the aver- 
age, it seems to be better than survival of 
4-year fish despite losses to fishermen. 
Since the age of the trout is the same 
whether stocked as yearlings or 1%-year fish, 
we gain all around by stocking them in 
the Spring. 

2. There is much to be said for simul- 
taneous opening of the northern pike. pick- 
erel and pikeperch seasons with the trout 
season. Ordinarily, opening the bass season 
at this time would have little significance as 
bass seldom would be taken before May 1 
and after that date many pond and lake 








fishermen quit the trout streams 

4 principal reason for retaining the May 
1 opening for pike and pickerel is the diffi- 
culty of enforcement of legal angling for 
these species during their spawning season. 
In some instances, also, especially jor pick- 
erel, the additional pressure might be un- 
desirable for maintenance of good fishing 
for that species. 

One more comment seems called for here, 
namely that there is heavy pressure on 
warm-water game fish as well as upon trout. 
So again, favoring one segment of fisher- 
men with corresponding loss to another 
segment is a questionable objective in theory 
at least, although it is true that pressure on 
trout streams is the more pressing problem. 

3. My comments on the fly fishing only 
question have been given above, in general. 
I might add that our shocker studies show 
that the good brown trout streams contain 
numerous trout, including fair numbers of 
large ones at the end of the season. These 
trout appear to be well fed and they are 
probably more difficult to catch than earlier 
when they are more numerous. Generally 
speaking, there are trout there to be caught. 

Finally, the probable value of fly fishing 
only, if combined with special size and 
creel limits, is recognized. Such regulations 
must be considered from several points of 
view, however, including the difficult one 
of implementing them on a feasible basis. 

—C. W. Greene, Chief, Bureau of Fish 


anyway. 





we 





Saboteurs 


Memo to: John Wilson, District Game Man- 
ager. 

From: George L. Green, Wildlife Refuge 
Caretaker, Altmar, N. Y. 

When you send for the pickup, better send 
two tires as the porcupines gnawed through 
into garage and chewed into two of them. 

I have killed 11 or 12 but no hope of get- 
ting them all. Get one or two nearly every 
night. 


“Unlimited fishing” 


Dear Sirs: I have just finished reading an 
article in Outdoor Life entitled “Unlimited 
Fishing.” It concerns Ohio’s all-year fishing 
season, its no-creel limit, and no-size limit. 

The article claimed that these new laws 
have not damaged Ohio’s fishing and prob- 
ably have improved it. This left me quite 
confused, for I have always felt that the 
fishing laws in New York State were very 
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sound, The way this author presents the 
story, our laws now seem pretty outdated. 
My only doubt is the stories that I have 


heard about the 
‘good old days.” 
I would appreciate it if you would tell 
me whether these new laws are logical and 
if there has been any consideration of them 

in the New York State Legislature. 
Martin E. Leber, Brooklyn 


fabulous fishing in the 


e As a fisheries man of sorts myself—for a 
time and since then exposed to shop talk 
among our Department fisheries biologists 
—I think that I can say with some assur- 
ance that Ohio’s innovation in removing 
season, creel and size limits on warm-water 
species is basically sound. 

There is some difference, of course, in 
the climate and thus in the length of grow- 
ing season in Ohio versus New York re warm- 
water fish. In this connection, Ohio’s longer 
growing season appears to accelerate the 
life cycle of their warm-water species, mak- 
ing for a shorter life span of most species 
than is true in New York’s cooler waters. 
Under these circumstances it’s obviously 
good sense to encourage a heavier harvest 
rather than lose out to natural mortality. 

Then there’s another angle to consider. 
Ohio, in common with many states, has had 
season, size and creel limits on many of 
their pan fish species—a situation which we 
have in New York in general, been fortunate 
in avoiding. The fishermen in New York 
have been enjoying for years many of the 
benefits only recently available to Ohio’s 
warm-water fishermen. 

However, there is a growing tendency 
nere in New York to work toward these 
same objectives and I think the day will un- 
doubtedly come when you will see many 
of the remaining restrictions removed on our 
warm-water fishing. The truth of the matter 
is that in almost all of our warm-water lakes 
and ponds there is not enough fishing pres- 
sure to keep up with the annual increment 
of the fish crop. As a consequence, we get a 
great many small fish in competition for a 
limited food supply with the result that they 
just never do get very large. 

About the only solution in many cases is 
to go in and poison off the whole population 
and start in all over again. Most fisheries 
biologists would argue that it’s a lot better 
to encourage people to take these fish by 
angling and, incidentally, less costly in man- 
agement, than to periodically have to go in 
and manage by such measures as poisoning 
and restocking.—Editor 


Cannibalistic squirrel 


Dear Sir: Recently while watching some of 
the numerous gray squirrels which inhabit 
the woods near our home, I noticed one of 
them feeding on a small mouse-sized animal. 
Closer observation revealed this small 
mouse-sized animal to be a baby squirrel. ] 
would estimate the age of the baby squirrel 
to be from two to three weeks as its fur 
was very thin. The older squirrel was feed- 
ing on the baby very ravenously. 

Could you give me any information on this 
occurrence? I consulted several sources, in- 
cluding the February-March, 1957 issue of 


THE CONSERVATIONIST and none of them 
mentioned anything about gray squirrels 


eating their young. Is this very common? 
It is the first time I have 
occurrence. 


seen such an 


Peter Runge, Schenectady 


@ A check of the literature regarding the 
case of a gray squirrel eating its young as 
reported in a letter by Peter Runge reveals 
the following: 

Neither Hans Uhlig or John Allen who 
worked extensively and intensively on squir- 
rels in West Virginia and Indiana, respec- 
tively, reported squirrels feeding on their 
young. Uhlig did mention the known squirrel 
habit of feeding on bird’s eggs and nestling 
birds. 

Although not in regard to flesh, a clue 
to strange feeding habits may be contained 
in this quote from Allen: 

“The investigator has found box turtle 
shells and deer bones and antlers (Figure 
49), all largely calcium, that have been 
gnawed by squirrels. Salt licks placed on 
squirrel study areas for deer were not fre- 
quently visited by squirrels, although a cap- 
tive one that was not permitted access to 
soil, constantly licked salt from perspiration 
on visitor's fingers. When a dish of garden 
soil was placed in the pen, he ate an alarm- 
ing portion of it. Although he was fed buds, 
stems, nuts, and acorns, the soil had some- 
thing which he needed and wanted. 

“Such dietary deficiencies are not common 
among wild squirrels eating what comes 
naturally, but city-bred or captive animals 
frequently lose their hair and become quite 
mangy. When a captive squirrel was fed 
nothing but roasted peanuts and water for 
a period of 5 weeks, hair fell out of its tail 
and it spent a great portion of its time 
digging and scratching itself. When a diet 
of nuts, acorns, and greenery was resumed 
the scratching stopped, and normal hair 
growth was restored. Perhaps unroasted 
peanuts would not cause a similar condition. 

“In June 1948, tame fox squirrels in 
Rochester, Indiana, began peeling bark from 
soft maples. The offenders would gnaw off 
a strip of bark, suck it awhile, and then 
strip off another piece. Soon, many fine shade 
trees were girdled. Since the squirrels had 
quite an esthetic value, local citizens tried 
feeding corn in addition to food given them 
previously, Squirrels ate the corn, but con- 
tinued stripping the maple trees. This was 
not a case of starvation or even hunger in 
the usuai sense of the word. It appeared to 
be a deep craving for some minerals or vita- 
mins that the food, provided by the town 
people, did not furnish. Perhaps, they just 
liked the sugar. Limited bark eating was 
observed among well fed wild squirrels.”— 
Joseph Dell, Game Research Investigator 


Birch leaf 


miners 


Gentlemen: I am writing you to find out 
information about the insect pest that is 
destroying the white birches in our area. We 
have a clump of four trees in the front of 
our home; and over the past several weeks 
about 80 per cent of the leaves have turned 
brown and died. Upon my investigation it 
was discovered that a small worm of larvae 
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could be found inside of each leaf, and this 
pest was devouring the green part of the 
leaf. I would appreciate any information 
you can give me on the name and life cycle 
of the insect pest, and also what steps can 
be taken to destroy this pest and save our 
white birches. 


Savi Clough, Newburgh 


e Judging from the description given in 
your letter of June 4, I suspect that the pest 
causing damage to your birch trees is the 
birch leaf miner. 

According to reports reaching this office 
considerable damage to the birches in your 
area is attributed to the activity of this 
insect. 

I am enclosing our tree pest leaflet on the 
birch leaf miner for your information. You 
will find information on the life history and 
control of the pest in this leaflet—C. J. 
Yops, Superintendent, Bureau of Forest Pest 
Control 





Hare 


hunting 


Dear Sir: In a Winter issue of THe Con- 
SERVATIONIST I read with interest about the 
European hare. In around the 1930's I spent 
the best years of my life hunting these hare 
in the snow and around Towners, Paterson, 
Stormville, Ludingtown and Lincolndale. I 
can never forget these happy days with my 
hound through the beautiful open country. 
I covered so many miles in one day it 
seemed to be 50 at least. At times | had 
to carry my dog—he just could not go any 
more. Then it was time to quit. When I 
arrived home my wife would take a good 
look to see if I was not the same man and 
she would say that I lost ten pounds. This 
will give you an idea how much [ loved to 
hunt European hare. Then, in 1933 I was 
42 years old. My health gave out and | 
had to stop—not only this hare hunting 
but all kinds of hunting and sit in a tree 
or on a post and freeze. 

Charles Massoth, Kerhonkson 
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The Inside On The Outdoor Series 


The Great White Stag 
of Whiteface Mountain 


HE Editor entered and eased his 
long frame into our Puritan-type 
spare oflice chair. 

“When,” said he, with a nor- 
mally engaging smile, “do you expect 
to have your periodic stint written for 
this magazine—not to mention the 
crumby illustration for the same?” 

We avoided this painful subject by 
searching into a foot-high stack of cor- 
respondence—a sporadic act of doubtful 
diligence which never impresses the 
Editor. 

“If,” he said, “we do not personally 
present on the day following tomorrow 
the very last piece of copy to our brand 
new printer in Gotham we will have 
defaulted on our contract by virtue of a 
tardy editorial fulfillment and not only 
this printer but the Bureau of Printing 
in the Division of Standards and Pur- 
chase of the Executive Department of 
the Great State of New York will holle: 
like hell.” 

The Editor paused to scratch his knee 
where a trout recently had bitten him. 

“Ill bet,” he said, “that don’t 
even yet know what you will write 
about.” 

“That is correct.” we said, “The same 
as we'll bet you don’t even know what 
you will write your great earth-shaking 
editorial about which, come to think of 
it, also is due on the day following 
tomorrow.” 

“This fellow,” said the Editor, address- 


you 


ing a passing wasp, “is capable of 
thinking?” 


The wasp was not tuned to human 
mental telepathy and kept going. 

Changing the subject. we asked wheth- 
er the Editor ever had heard the legend 
of the Great White Stag of Whiteface 
Mountain. 

“No,” he answered, “have you?” 

“Never heard it either,” we said, “but 
there is one.” 

“Good,” he asserted, “then you can 
write all about it with great authority 
as usual. Will it have a princess?” 

“Why a princess?” 

“Whiteface Indian legend no good for 


magazine without heart throb princess 
—like Minnie-ha-ha.” 
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“Maybe,” we said, “we should write 
about Mt. Marcy’s Lake Tear and have 
a Minnie-boo-hoo.” 

The Editor looked pained. 

“Stinks,” he said. “But put a princess 
in this Great White Stag stint. Stag lines 
no good without princesses.” 

We selected a letter from the stack, 
knowing its subject was of particular 
interest to the Editor. 

“Listen to this one,” we said. “ ‘Dear 
Sir: Last week I drove down into your 
little parking place at the first of the 
Cascade Lakes on Route 73 going east 
out of Lake Placid where my friends 
agreed that the view of towering moun- 
tains and cliffs reflected in that clear, 
wild water was one of the most beauti- 
ful we had ever seen. 

“*The little park-like area was 
equipped with a trash can. But why did 
you bother? A recent picnic party had 
left a filthy mess within 10 feet of the 
can. Within 50 feet, we picked up no 
less than 37 beer cans. We counted about 
30 more in the water and all must have 
been thrown by persons standing close 
to the trash can. 

“Tt made us so mad,’” this guy ends 
up. “‘that we dreamed up a plan. Why 
not form a Litter Vigilante Brigade of 
lusky men each sworn to shove every 
litterer’s nose into that three-cornered 
hole in the beer can he leaves to dese- 
crate the landscape?’” 

The Editor rumpled his hair with 
quick hands, allowed as how this guy 
had an excellent idea and mumbled 
something about the Conservation De- 
partment should design an opener for 
beer cans that would make a more 
jagged hole for noses. 

“You do not make me forget why I 
came in here,” the Editor said. “What 
gives with this legend you’re dreaming 
up?” 

“Once upon a time,” we said, “a Mo- 
hawk brave was captured by a raiding 
band of Wyandots and was taken north 
through the Adirondacks. This princess 
of yours loved this brave and she secretly 
followed the raiders to see if she could 
free him. But when she got to Whiteface 
Mountain who should confront her on 





the trail but Nyahgwa, the Great Magic 
Bear who chases all solitary adventurers. 
This bear chases the princess clear to 
the top of Whiteface where she hides 
from him in the mist. The bear sits down 
and plans to starve her out of hiding. 

“After awhile a Great White Stag 
shows up in the mist and the princess 
tells him her story. So the stag tells her 
to climb aboard and he will carry her 
safely down the mountain because he is 
even faster than Nyahgwa, the Great 
Magic Bear. So she gets up on the Stag 
and he runs her to safety. 

“She thanks this Stag and he bursts 
into tears, not because he is sorry to see 
the princess go but because he is an 
albino and the light hurts his eyes and 
that is why, he explains, he is doomed 
to live always in the fog high on the 
mountain. 

“So the princess who is an ingenious 
cal, takes off a necklace made of two big 
pearly mussel shells. She scratches slits 
in these with a piece of quartz to make 
something like Eskimo snow glasses and 
she ties them over the Stag’s eyes. The 
Stag quits crying and is very happy be- 
cause the light doesn’t hurt his eyes any 
more. 

“But the Great Magic Bear is mad at 
the Stag and one day he stages an am- 
bush. The Stag gets away but he drops 
his sun glasses. So once more he is 
compelled to live in the swirling mists 
around the peak of Whiteface. 

“But the story lives on with the Mo- 
hawks and many generations later an- 
other princess decides she will repay the 
debt by finding the glasses and releas- 
ing the Stag. She figures the years would 
not have dimmed the sparkle of the 
pearly shells and it might be easy to 
see them. 

“She looks in vain for many weeks 
through the tumbled granite on the 
slopes of Whiteface. She grows weaker 
and weaker. And then one morning when 
she is about to give up—behold! Sud- 
denly before her, and with their twin 
polished surfaces still reflecting the light, 
there lie—” 

“I know,” said the Editor, “a couple 
of beer cans.” —CLAyt SEAGEARS 
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The White Stag of Whiteface Mountain 





(Courtesy N. Y. S. Museum) p 
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RUBY-THROATED 
HUMMINGBIRD 


Archilochus colu- 
bris (Linnaeus ) 
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{All life size) 








